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THE ONLY WAY. 


FTER a long time, many hundreds of years or so, 
it seems to be dawning on those who have to do 
with English agriculture that if you have ardent 
competitors from another country the only way 

to get rid of them is by underselling. Anyone who examines 
the list of foreign products liberally sent into this country 
will see at once, by looking at them in detail, that this is 
a truth as simple as any of those enunciated by Sir Ernest 
Rutherford at the British Association meetings. Some 
£50,000,000 worth of food connected with the dairy and 
poultry yard comes into this country. In regard to quality, 
there is no country quite the equal of England. If one 
of the most considerable of these imports be taken, say, 
bacon, it has to be admitted that Denmark sends a very 
good quality to this country at a price very much lower 
than that charged for the home product. In consequence, 
many households who make some pretension to taste 
consume Danish bacon only; yet, it is not so good as 





that produced at home. The question, then, is. how far 
is it possible to undersell the Danes? Some attribute 
this superiority of position in Denmark wholly to quality, 
and we think that they are wrong ; others say that it is due to 
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better organisation and, particularly, to a better system of 
co-operation, and, to some extent, they are right. 

This question has been occupying the minds of our 
economists, and their views have found expression in 
some of the more thoughtful papers, such as, for instance, 
the Manchester Guardian. Mr. Montague Fordham, 
writing to that paper puts forth the theory that 
the Danes enjoy the advantage they maintain chiefly 
on account of extended co-operation and standard prices. 
From that he argues that by adopting a modified form of 
the Danish organisation, ‘‘ which follows very closely in 
principle the old guild system,” we could so manage our 
farming that it would be made to pay even n hard times 
such as the present. Next, he puts his finger on a weakness 
in our position. He says that the Danes found out long 
ago that “unless the co-operators have practically a 
monopoly ” the game is up. The three points that he 
thinks necessary to British salvation are that prices, as 
the Danes have discovered, must be fixed, agricultural 
business must be controlled by the agriculturists, and credit 
must be made available. He misses out a very vital con- 
sideration, however. The Danes work for export, and 
for exported goods a rigidly fixed standard is the main 
consideration. Our people do not dream of exporting 
foodstuffs : they would be quite content to recapture the 
home markets ; but they can only do that by ministering 
to the wants of many varied classes of customers, if not 
to individual taste. This, however, is not a formidable 
obstacle if taken in hand by men who are determined to 
carry their ideas into effect. 

We next have to consider what amount it would be 
possible to save in such circumstances. Mr. Montague 
Fordham puts the sum down as something between 
£100,000,000 and 200,000,000. The latter figure is 
the nearer to the estimate made by the late Food Controller, 
Sir Charles Fielding, who is of opinion that if the waste 
in distributing agricultural produce could be saved, it would 
put very nearly {200,000,000 a year into our farmers’ pockets. 
An additional £200,000,000 per annum would certainly 
cause the pockets of our agriculturists to bulge and give 
them heart enough to go on carrying out the attempt 
to undersell competitors. Mr. Fordham’s expectation is 
that food prices could be reduced 10 per cent., and at the 
same time the farmers’ average receipts would increase 
by 10 per cent. owing to the greater quantity of goods 
sold. ‘These matters, he tells us, have been discussed 
and hammered out by a private committee to which the 
Government are bound to give attention. Mr. Fordham 
does not think that the consumer would be put to any 
hardship. Suppose the price of best home-grown wheat 
rose to 15s. 6d. a cwt., we could still sell the 4lb. loaf at 
8d. and possibly at 7d. The best quality of potatoes 
might be fixed at a wholesale price of £4 5s. to £4 10s. 
a ton and at a retail price of 1s. a stone, or possibly 
less. Here, then, is a region that is bound to repay careful 
exploration. In such a competition as has been indicated 
the home producer would stand at a decided advantage, 
because, after all, he has the greatest markets of the world 
at his elbow, while the great cereal-growing countries have 
to transport their goods always over many miles of sea 
and, occasionally, over many miles of land. That is a 
handicap that should not be lost sight of. It would account 
for more than it does if a system of co-operation were 
invented to work in unison with a determined effort 
on the part of English agriculturists to produce their goods 
at a cost that would enable them to compete successfully 
with the people of any other country. 


Our Frontispiece 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of the Hon. Jocelyne 

Portman, the daughter of Viscount and Viscountess 

Portman. Miss Portman’s marriage to Mr. J. A. Garland 
Emmet (Life Guards) is to take place in November. 


*,* It is particularly requested that no permission to photograph 
hones, gardens and livestock on behalf of Country LiFe be granted 
except when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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local rates which Sir Robert Sanders, the Minister 


ARMERS will be well advised to issue exact 
figures with reference to that relief in regard to 
for 

solid and _ lasting 


Agriculture, has described as “ the most 
benefit to farmers that has been 
passed for a generation.” Such language as this has 
led the labourers to argue that this benefit should 
be carried on to them. They greatly exaggerate the 
amount of the concession. On September 24th, a 
considerable farmer wrote to the Times saying that the 
relief to him ‘amounts to {£55 annually. He employs 
thirty-eight labourers, and if he handed the whole of this 
sum over to them it would amount to an increase of only 
33d. to their weekly wages. We are able to supplement 
that statement with figures issued by a farmer who rents 
what is much nearer the average size of tenancy. He has 
had £11 knocked off his rates, and were he to add the 
whole of this to the wages paid, the ploughman would 
only benefit by ?d. a week. It is of little use to attack 
exaggeration with words of burning eloquence; far 
better apply hard facts to it. 


(COLONEL AUBREY HERBERT, whose death at the 

early age of forty-three occurred in a London nursing 
home, was the second son of the fourth Earl of Carnarvon, 
and he showed himself a characteristic member of a family 
that is renowned for producing men who unite culture 
with a love of adventure and whose minds are always 
rebellious against the ordinary conventionalities of their 
time. Colonel Herbert united with these features a native 
humour and kindliness that made him beloved by all men 
he met. This result was not gained by trimming his 
opinions into accordance with those of his fellow-men. 
His mind acted very independently, and he formed his 
own judgment regardless of authorities and even friendship ; 
but he had a very happy temperament, which precluded 
the possibility of anyone taking offence because he differed 
from them. It is in the very nature of a man of well marked 
individuality to base his preferences and his dislikes not 
on the opinion of other people but on his own impressions. 
Oaly the difference was never aggressive and far less quarrel- 
some. He was, indeed, a favourite in all of the many lands 
it which he travelled and with the great variety of friends 
v.10 were attracted by his personality. It is very sorrowful 
t. think that one who had done so much and had the 
p omise of doing a great deal more should be carried away 
fm the scene of his activities just as he was coming to 
1 5 prime. 


)JHEASANT shooting was formally opened on Monday, 
_ but the character of the season prevented any shooting 
©. a large scale. This is not advisable until the Martinmas 
winds have blown down the leaves, and, in point of 
fact, they were only starting to colour at the beginning 
of October ; thanks to the plenteous rains, many continue 
@most spring-like in their greenness. In the southern 
counties the harvest is over, but in the Midlands and the 
North all is not yet safely gathered in: and that is a second 
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impediment to early pheasant shooting. As to the number 
and forwardness of the birds, reports are even more than 
usually diverse. There is one factor, however, which seems 
to ensure plenty of sport later on. This is, that the number 
of reared pheasants is greater this year than it has been 
since the beginning of the war. Wild pheasants, it is to 
be feared, like the partridges, suffered from the inter- 
mittent but extraordinarily heavy rains that alternated 
with hot weather during the breeding season. ‘There would 
appear, however, to have been a fair number of survivors 
from this danger. 


M RS. TREVELYAN, in the life of Mrs. Humphry Ward, 

published by Messrs. Constable, has given us a book 
full of sympathy in the social work done by her mother. 
From the establishment of University Hall in the ’nineties 
till her death in 1920, she is best described as a devout 
woman full of good works. Her last years were spent 
at Stocks, a beautiful little house placed amid the beeches 
near Tring and Berkhamsted. During the war she gave 
the country of her best, earning to the full the more than 
formal thanks addressed to her by Colonel John Buchan, 
Director of the Ministry of Information. One of her 
most enduring efforts resulted in providing playing centres 
for London school children. As a_ novelist, “‘ Robert 
Elsmere ”’ was her first and greatest success, a result gained 
chiefly owing to its being essentially a pamphlet sent out 
at exactly the right moment. Her other successes in fiction 
were the more remarkable because among the great and 
splendid intellectual gifts bestowed on the Arnolds that 
of creation was included only to a slight degree. Of critics 
and moralists there were many, but of creative artists 
Mrs. Humphry Ward appears to have been the only one 
of the name, and in her its free exercise was impeded by 
her preoccupation with her desire to point the moral. 

THE LICHT NICHTS. 
Ye’ve left the sun an’ the can’'le licht an’ the starlicht, 
The wuds baith green and sere, 
And yet I hear ye singin’ doon the braes 
I’ the licht nichts o’ the year. 


Ye were sae glad; ye were aye sae like the laverock 
Wha’s he’rt is in the lift ; 

Nae mair for you the young spring leaves will dance 
Nor yet the auld anes drift. 


What thocht had you o’ the ill-faured dairk o’ winter 
But the ingleneuks o’ hame ? 

Love an’ delicht fell roond about yer feet 
Year in, year oot, the same. 


And noo, my lass, my bonniest and my dearest, 
I’ll lay my he’rt tae sleep 

And let the 
Its watch in silence keep. 


warld that has nae soond for me 


And whiles, and whiles -i’ the can’le licht an’ the starlicht 
I'll wauken it tae hear 
The liltin’ 


I’ the 


that’s singin’ doon the braes 
year. 


voice 


licht nichts o’ the 


VIOLET JACOB. 


WERE it only for the sake of Thomas Gray, a generous 

response should be made to the appeal for funds 
to reconstruct the spire of Stoke Poges Church, in which 
serious decay has been discovered, and to obtain the means 
necessary to retain the rural surroundings of the church. 
Much vain criticism has been expended upon the famous 
“* Elegy,” but the adverse critics have missed the real cause 
of the charm which it has exercised over many generations. 
The poet consciously did not scruple to use the common 
language ‘‘ understanded of the people”’ and employ meta- 
phors which were fine just because they were homely. ‘The 
result was to create, or, rather, to reproduce, the atmosphere 
which hangs over the quiet country church and its grave- 
yard. In doing that Gray brilliantly succeeded in securing 
the object for which he wrote. The “ Elegy ” has entered 
into the very heart of the nation. Be it remembered, too, 
that on the tombstone of his mother is one of the tenderest 
and most beautiful of epitaphs : “‘ Dorothy Gray, the careful 
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tender mother of many children, of whom one alone had 
the misfortune to survive her.”” Thomas Gray is buried 
in the same vault, as is recorded by an inscription on the 
windowsill of the Hastings chapel. No wonder that 
Stoke Poges has become a place of pilgrimage not to be 
missed by visitors to England. 


“ONGRATULATIONS are heartily offered to the 
Lancet on the celebration of its hundredth birthday. 
It came into existence on October 5th, 1823, and, therefore, 
completed its hundred years on Friday. Its founder was 
Thomas Wakley, youngest of eight sons of a Devonshire 
farmer, who was only twenty-eight years of age when the 
first number appeared. Cobbett, at the time, was busy 
with his ‘‘ Rural Rides’ and his smashing criticisms in 
the Political Register. Wakley, himself a bit of a rebel, 
took Cobbett into his confidence. He had gone through 
some exciting personal experience as a practitioner, and 
his aim seems chiefly to have been educational. He very 
quickly got into a furious conflict with the privileged 
classes in medicine, who hated the idea of their lectures 
being printed and placed at the service of every practitioner 
who cared to buy a copy of the new paper. The Lancet 
has long passed these days, but its functions are wider than 
ever. ‘There is probably no one who does not wish a 
happy return of the day, namely, October 5th, 2023. 


OME few years ago the Master of Christ’s drew attention 
to the serious inroads of the prickly pear in Queensland 
and other parts of Australia, where its persistence and 
growth have proved a national disaster. ‘The most devas- 
tating of the dozen species which have escaped from control 
and spread over the fruit country of northern Australia 
is Opuntia inermis, and hitherto all efforts at controlling 
it have failed—at any rate, have failed commercially. ‘The 
prickly pear cannot be burnt away; liquid poison and 
poisonous gas have been poured round them, the plants 
have been hacked down, but still they continue to spread. 
In the current number of the Review of Applied Mycology 
there is a report of a paper in the Scientific Australian which 
gives us some hope. For some time the Governments 
of Australia, Queensland and New South Wales have been 
co-operating in their search for means of staying the pest. 
Eight different kinds of fungi which cause disease in prickly 
pear in the two Americas have been experimented with, 
and one of these, Gloeosporium lunatum, has proved to 
be a fungus of some value under the conditions of heat 
and moisture which prevail in Queensland during the 
summer. The fungus sets up decay in the joints of the 
prickly pear, and, so far, it has not been found to attack 
other plants. Bacterial disease has been also transferred 
from Florida, and attempts are being made to secure the 
transmission of the bacterium which causes the disease 
from joint to joint by the agency of certain moth borers 
which attack the pant. The prickly pear is valuable to 
animal life probably on account of the water it contains. 
Emus eat it with relish. 


ANOTHER unique swimming feat has been achieved 

in a very curious manner. It was that of swimming 
the Firth of Forth. It may appear to be a small achieve- 
ment in comparison with crossing the Channel, but it is 
one at which Captain Webb himself failed, and there are 
difficulties connected with it which are not found in the 
Channel. The principal one is the low temperature of 
the water. The man who attempted it on Saturday last 
was William Annal of Edinburgh Rosebery Swimming 
Club. He had to give up half way across owing to the 
cold. The feat was really accomplished by one of his 
pacers, W. E. Barnie of the Portobello Club. After the 
exhibition man had given up, Barnie swam the full distance, 
a feat all the more remarkable because he had undergone 
no preparation or training, and swam in an ordinary bathing 
costume. 


A GOLFER of our acquaintance set out the other 

day for a game on the public course in Richmond 
Park. The day was a Monday, when most people 
may be presumed to be at work; yet he had to wait a 
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considerable time for his turn, and then spent two hours 
in playing ten holes. ‘This shows what a widely felt want 
can be supplied by a municipal golf course. There is often 
not room for a full-sized course in a public park, but there 
is always room for a putting course. We see no reason, 
for instance, why there should not be a putting course 
in the ample spaces of Hyde Park. In his interesting 
article on such courses in our number of September 22nd 
Mr. Herbert Fowler, who knows all there is to be known 
on the subject, said that from 1} acres to 2} acres woulc 
suffice. That amount of room could well be spared 
and we have no doubt that the enterprise would be a: 
profitable as it would be popular. The public puttin; 
courses at St. Andrews attract hundreds of people o 
all ages who never play on the long links, and_ bring 
in a large revenue. 


-A PROPOS of this subject, it will be good news to 

Oxford men that the new course at Southfield, of 
which some mention is made in our golfing article, will 
be open this term. Both University clubs have been 
practically homeless since the war. At Oxford, Hinksey 
and Radley—both, at their best, supremely muddy—have 
relapsed into their natural state, and the same thing has 
happened at Cambridge to Coldham Common and Coton. 
Frilford Heath and Mildenhall are charming courses, but 
they are some distance away from Oxford and Cambridge 
respectively. The undergraduate is apt, in Calverley’s 
words, to “ignore the proposition that both time and 
money go,” but he will, nevertheless, be grateful for a good 
course which he can reach in a few minutes on a bicycle 
from Magdalen Bridge. Moreover, Southfield, though 
close to Cowley Marsh, lies on a little pocket of sand, an 
oasis set there by a kindly Providence in a wilderness of 
clay. It should enjoy an almost uncomfortable popularity. 


WINGS. 


THOUGHTS IN AN AVIARY. 





Dawn—and its soft grey mist, 
Tremors of what is to be; 
Coolness, and promise, and peace— 
—And a flutter of wings. 


Noon—and its haze of gold, 
Life on its strenuous way ; 
Hurry and sorrow and joy— 
—-And a flutter of wing.. 


Night—and its watching moon, 
Sleep for the tired at heart ; 
Silence and dreaming and rest— 
—And a flutter of wings. 
Ra ree CR 


[HE exhibition of English Primitive paintings is now 

announced by Lord Lee as opening at Burlington 
House on Wednesday next, the roth inst. A few weeks 
ago we illustrated the wonderful Eton frescoes, and if, 
as Dr. James suggested at the time, they are the most 
ambitious work yet known to us of the English school, 
they must surely stimulate the curiosity, if not excitement, 
of most people. For, at present, William Baker (prosaic 
name !) stands to us as something of an English Raphael 
or Gerard David (or whatever artist each individual con- 
siders to represent the culmination of the various Renaissance 
arts). His work, naturally, is strongly allied to the Flemish 
of the period, as English art always was till the eighteenth 
century. But it is to be hoped that the exhibition will 
finally dispel the foolish obsession of so many people, 
that all medieval painting of any merit whatever is by 
Flemish masters. Englishmen were admirable illuminatofs, 
sculptors and architects; but the Reformation and later 
Puritanism attacked their painted work with a thoroughness 
we are only now beginning to realise. Norfolk has quan- 
tities of their work on screen-panels—many of the panels 
lying loose in decayed churches; and churches up and 
down the country are known to be frescoed under the 
plaster. This exhibition will, we are confident, give the 
stimulus for some remarkable discoveries. 
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HE practice of the Royal Horticultural Society of 
holding an autumn show of flowers and fruit, begun 

in 1922 and continued this year, is meeting with so much 
success that the arrangement promises to be permanent. 
The Holland Park Skating Rink certainly looks very attrac- 
tive to the eyes of a garden lover, with its many tinted 
exhibits, not confined to flowers only, but including foliage 
and some of the berry-carrying shrubs. Roses and dahlias 
have both done excellently this autumn and were beautiful 
shows. They are at their best while the chrysanthemums are 
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only coming on. It has not been a good year for fruit, but 
the nurserymen have staged many interesting exhibits. 


JDARTFORD HIGH STREET—a reproduction of a 

pen and sepia drawing—is our supplement for this 
week. We attribute it to Thomas Girtin during his 
association with Henderson. There is a pencil drawing 
without figures, dated July 26th, ’94, and a pen drawing 
with figures almost identical in the British Museum. The 
same hand undoubtedly sketched all three. 





THE 


SCHOOLED HUNTER 


By Lierut.-CoLoneL M. F. McTaccart. 


T is the privilege of few to be in a position to school and 
train their own hunters. A large proportion spend their 
autumns away and only return for the hunting season, 
and others are too busy with other things to give the time. 
Even those who have the time often have not the skill, 

the knowledge or the inclination. Consequently, a great many 
hunting people have to trust entirely to the dealer from whom 
the horse is purchased and to the groom who rides him at 
exercise. This being the case, it is not surprising that the 
standard of training is low and that it is the exception to see a 
properly schooled horse in the hunting field. It is, in fact, 





“HE SHOULD ALLOW OTHER HORSES TO GALLOP PAST 


not clear to many people what is actually required of a horse 
that is as thoroughly schooled as he should be. As long as he 
jumps when required, without falling unduly, and does not 
run away or buck or kick, is not too impetuous, and is a comfort- 
able ride, that is generally all that is expected. Indeed, there 
is little more that can be done in the ordinary way, because 
the higher levels of excellence can only be attained by much 
study and training, both on the part of the horse and the 
rider. 

Of what avail would it be for the dealer to spend months 
in bringing his horses to a high pitch of excellence if the 


HIM.” 
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purchasers were unacquainted with those higher flights of 
horsemanship which are necessary in such circumstances ? We 
cannot have perfection in the horse without excellence in the 
rider. Without the latter all the training which has produced 
the former is thrown away. But, however keen the owner may 
be, unless he can afford the time it must always be impossible 
for him to attain anything more than the general level of horse- 
manship, and if a standard of safety and enjoyment is reached, 
there is little more that can be done. It is, therefore, in no 
spirit of criticism that these lines are penned. They are merely 
intended to help anyone who has the time to devote to the 
making of his hunters and who is anxious to get a fuller enjoy- 
ment out of his day’s sport than before. 

First of all, let us see what a hunter should and should not 
do. He should not rush his fences, he should not refuse, he 
should jump off his hocks and not his forehand ; in other words, 
he should give the rider ‘“‘a feel.’”’ He should have sufficient 
impetus to land well into the next field, so as to avoid any hidden 
ditch or other obstacle, without being too keen. He should 
not be sticky or jump from a standstill, and as he approaches 
the fence his momentum should be increasing until the take off, 
and not decreasing as we so often see. He should understand 
the meaning of a blind ditch, and he should be so handy that he 
can be turned off the road to jump a fence whenever required. 
He should be a good hack and understand the ‘aids,’’ and he 
should have learnt to bridle and carry himself in a balanced 
manner and not have his nose stuck out like a poker. He 
should be accustomed to hounds, and should understand the 
opening and closing of gates. He should be quiet to mount 
wherever and whenever required, and have learnt both to walk 
and trot. He should allow other horses to gallop past him 
without thinking it a race meeting, and yet he should be keen 
enough to gallop on without urging. If these are our require- 
ments, it is wonderful how much can be done in their attainment 
by careful work during the cubbing season, especially if a paddock 
is available which can be used as an open manége. 

Schooling for jumping can best be done by dividing the 
paddock into halves with a long low line of unbreakable rails 
of not more than 2ft. 6ins. in height ; but if so much timber as 
this is inexpedient, it should only be arranged so that it is un- 
breakable and fixed and without wings (except in the early stages 
when they may be necessary). Get the horse to jump off either 
leg at will from alternate reins, and if there is any attempt at 
rushing, turn him away. Continue to do this until the rushing 
ceases and he approaches the fence collectedly and temperately. 
Avoid furze or bush jumps. They do no good whatever; in 
fact, the only results they achieve are harmful. Do not be 
afraid your horse will sicken of being jumped too often. Provided 
the ground is soft, the fence is low, and he suffers no discomfort 
from the rider, it is well-nigh impossible to overjump ; in fact, 
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it is important to jump often and every day so that the lessons 
can be learnt quickly and thoroughly. To teach the horse to 
avoid blind ditches it will be necessary to manufacture one and 
lunge him over it. A very little experience will teach him 
to regard all such things with respect. 

We should remember that well trained horses never refuse ; 
but in our training if we have a refuser the rule should be not to 
punish but to lower the rail. Also remember that a sharp spur 
has never taught a horse to jump. Keep your sharp spur for 
manége work at slow paces, such as shouldering, and use blunt 
spurs for all other occasions. 

It will be found very useful to mount from a block, because 
it teaches the horse not to fear having the rider on higher ground 
than himself. Horses so trained are much easier to mount 
in the open, because they have learnt to stand still where they 
are placed and not fidget about. The horse should learn to dis- 
sociate the feeling of the rider’s foot in the stirrup with the idea 
of motion, and he should not be asked to move—in fact, should 
be restrained irom moving—until the rider himself has picked 
up his reins properly and giver his mount the proper “ aid ”’ 
for the walk. 

Do not forget the motto of the French, “ Etre tranquille, 
toujours tranquille.”” To teach an impetuous horse to walk 
is a matter of much patience, as it is a question of the association 
of ideas. Horses are usually led to believe that the matter of 
carrying a rider on his back implies the excitement of the gallop, 
the leap or the race, and as long as these are inseparable no 
improvement can ever be expected. With bad riders, with 
indifferent hands or hasty tempers, the horse, alas ! also associates 
being ridden with pain, and this is another fruitful cause of this 
troublesome habit. The quickest way to cure—or, I should say, 
allay—the habit is to take the animal out every day for long 
walks alone. Never trot or canter, but do everything possible 
to suppress any form of excitement. It will be found that even 
the worst offender will soon give up jogging, but, of course, the 
tendency will always be apparent again when anything exciting 
happens. With young horses we can only hope to improve, 
but not entirely to eradicate it. It is, however, a matter we can 
always work at, no matter how we are situated, because much 
can be done when hacking to or from a meet, or whenever we 
are in the saddle, in fact. It is a valuable lesson to remember 
that tranquillity and freedom from pain or annoyance spell 
comfort. Horses sometimes won’t walk because they have a 
shoe which is pinching them, a bit that does not fit, or something 
which is rubbing them somewhere. So it is as well to look to 
these things, too, when we find our mount unusually intractable. 
If we think of these things in the cubbing season and practise 
and school as much as we are able, it is wonderful how much 
can be done in a short time to improve both ourselves and oui 
horses for the hunting season. 








“HE CAN BE TURNED TO JUMP A FENCE.’ 
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NOWING practically nothing about deerhounds, I feel 
fully qualified to write as many pages on the subject as 
the Editor will allow. At the end of these notes I 
might add ‘‘ Usual Disclaimer,’’ as people do when 
extolling such things as their favourite cars. The 
deerhound is one of our oldest and most typically British breeds, 
and is, surely, as noble a companion as a dog can be. He graces 
the stateliest mansion, and this is the setting most worthy of 
him ; yet ina small house he will not upset the lightest of furniture 
and will curl 
himself up 
out of the | 
way in an ‘ 
incredibly 
small space, 
being a far 
less  disturb- 
ing factor 
than the aver- 
age boister- 
ous _ terrier. 
Owing to his 
height from 
the ground, he 
carries less 
dirt into the 
house on 
muddy days 
than a smaller 
dog will do. 
He will 
stalk sedately 
alongside his 
Master or 
mistress 
through the 
thickest of 
traffic and be 
ready for a 
gambol in the 
open country 
when oppor- 
tunity occurs. 
He disdains 
surreptitious 
disappear- 
ances to ex- 
plore neigh- 
bour’s back 
premises, and 
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DEERHOUNDS IN SHROPSHIRE 


By R. F. 


MEREDITH. 





HER DEERHOUNDS. 


way a most tractable dog when out for exercise. Treachery and 
uncertainty of temper are unknown to him, if he is the true 
deerhound type, and he is one of the gentlest and most intelligent 
creatures living, not too effusive towards strangers and faithful to 
a degree. 

Deerhounds appear to vary somewhat in type, even the 
best of them, and there is always the risk that the demands 
of fashion and of the bench may rob them of the true old charac- 
teristics. In the case of dogs used primarily for work—shooting 
dogs, grey- 
hounds, fox- 
hounds, to 
name a few— 
the require- 
ments of their 
work will 
keep them 
true to type, 
and shows 
will more or 
less follow 
that type. A 
prize-winning 
spaniel may 
be useless 
with the gun, 
but it is, at 
least, judged 
largely on the 
points which 
should make 
it a good 
worker; just 
as a show 
hunter may 
prove to be 
no use over a 
country, but 
he is judged 
on his appear- 
ance as such, 
and no ex- 
aggeration of 
tvpe is pos- 
sible without 
disturbing his 
symmetrical 
proportions. 
But, with dogs 
kept as pets 
* ATTENTION!” or whose 
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original mission in life 
has fallen into disuse 
there is the tendency 
to exaggeration. Toy 
dogs suffer most in this 
respect. A snub nose 
is admired and the 
only way in which a 
dog can beat other 
competitors is by 
having a nose more 
snub—or should it be 
snubber ?>—than its 
fellows. <A long, lean 
head is the fashion, 
and we get poor, brain- 
less parodies of dogs as 
far removed from their 
intelligent and _ useful 
ancestors as the do- 
mestic goose 1s from 
its forebears. A matter 
of taste? Certainly ! 
But you cannot breed 
away the space in- 
tended for brains and 
expect intelligence and 
all those doggv virtues. 
which have made the 
dog man’s noblest com- 
panion in the animal 
world. 

I have seen deer- 
hounds with long, lean 
heads like the show 
terrier, and with light,. 
hard eyes which robbed 
them of that sagacity 
of expression which is 
their birthright. Pos- 
sibly, they were not 
good deerhounds, but 
they were bred in lead- 
ing kennels and _ had 
wonderful pedigrees. 
And I wondered un- 
happily whether the 
demands of our judges. 
were ruining this noble 
breed. I have _ not 
been to one of our 
championship dog 
shows since the misty, 
far-off days before the 
war. 

It was a= great 
pleasure and _ relief, 
therefore, when I found 
that Mrs. Stanley 
Hobart had moved her 
deerhound kennels 
from Bordon, Hants, 
to Springfield, Shrews- 
bury, where I was 
able to visit them from 
my own home. 

At the invitation 
of Major and Mrs. 
Stanley Hobart, I spent 
a whole marvellousily 
sunny and delightful 
day with the deer- 
hounds. There was. 
that noble animal 
Champion Ben Oran 
of Colonsay, with the 
wisdom of all the ages 
in his eyes and a brow 
fine enough to house 
the brain of Solomon; 
Champion Nada_ the 
Lily, gentle, affection- 
ate, devoted to her 
mistress, with soft, 
limpid, expressive eyes, 
just as perfect a com- 
panion, apart from 
show points, as any- 
one could desire in 
their wildest dreams; 
Springfort Maid, witha 
reserve championship 
to her credit, equally in- 
telligent. And others ! 

Evidently our 
deerhound judges are 
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more human than the judges of some other breeds which we 





na will leave unmentioned! They have in mind the true charac- 
Sy teristics of the breed. There is nothing exaggerated or outré 
na about the trio I have mentioned, yet here we have two cham- 
‘is pions and one reserve champion. 
se Mrs. Stanley Hobart believes in plenty of freedom and 
1e exercise—very necessary for this type of dog—and it was amusing 
a to see ducks and ducklings, a spaniel 
or with a litter of diminutive puppies, and 
y even cats, wandering about the kennels 
re without fear of their inmates. For 
ye exercising purposes — apart from long 
s walks in the open country and even 
n long main roads where the “ pack ” is 
1, inder good control—she does not despise 
1- course after a hare or rabbit, and 
s neither do the deerhounds! 
r As a sometime owner of sundry 
qT greyhounds and whippets I am_ not 
= enthusiastic about the deerhound as a 
5 coursing dog. His size isagainst him, 
r and he lacks the nippiness of those dogs 
! bred for the purpose. Also, the quarry 
j seems unworthy of him, and a deer- 
c hound with poaching tendencies would 
1 be a sorry type. I myself have a 
1 wonderful old bitch, full of good points 
5, and bad faults, which will follow quietly 
at heel among innumerable rabbits. 
a Qn one occasion when she did give 
l chase the rabbit went ‘‘ to ground,’’ and 
she sat on top of its hole gazing round as 
: though wondering, ‘“‘ Now, where on 
’ earth—or under it—did that one go 
. to?” 
| On another occasion I was carefully 
i explaining to a keeper that deerhounds 


had no interest in rabbits and were not 
greyhounds—apart from their colour. : 
At that unfortunate moment a rabbit PR y 
crossed the road within a few yards of 
my two deerhounds, who promptly 
pounced on it, tore it in half and calmly 
swallowed it The keeper stared at me, 
and we both burst out laughing. The incident cost me a pint 
of beer and many a sly dig, but the keeper was a good sport. 
But to come back to Mrs. Hobart and her deerhounds. 
There can be no better exercise than coursing, and a deerhound 
which can twist and turn after a hare is not likely to have a 
weak back or be loose jointed. After all, it is not often possible 
tor deerhounds to course their rightful quarry, and, failing this, 
it is better that they should find a substitute rather than stand 
about looking handsome and useless and undeveloped. 
Moreover, they are all very much alive to their natural 
prey, and Mrs. Hobart tells of an amusing incident when she 
was exercising them in a London park during a visit to one of the 








CHAMPION NADA THE LILY. 
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deerhound dog and was exercising him outside a deer park on 
a hill from which he could see over the high park walls. Coming 
in sight of some deer, he became frantically excited and would 
certainly have jumped the wall if I had not held him. This 
dog was not interested in hares or rabbits as a rule, but on one 
occasion a large and juicy rabbit got up under his nose and he 
promptly swallowed it whole, all but its hind legs. Another of 





CHAMPION BEN ORAN OF COLONSAY. 


my deerhounds—his rightful spouse—hurried up to claim a 
share and, selfish husband, he gave a cough and another gulp and 
the rabbit had gone. He then became anxious to find another, 
and, failing this, ate a very hearty supper. 

Mrs. Hobart has only shown five times and has won the 
special for type four times out of a possible five. She has never 
been beaten in the team class and only once in the brace. At 
Birmingham, in December, 1922, Champion Nada the Lily won a 
special for best movement, which is surely of the utmost 
importance in a breed of this type. Nothing can be more horrible 
than a loose-jointed, awkward, unwieldly deerhound, or more 
graceful than an active well moving one pacing quietly along- 
side or racing across a park with none 
of that up and down movement of the 
back which marks the stiff-legged, 
clumsy type. 

I have before me a list of Mrs. 
Stanley Hobart’s wins, but they are too 
many to enumerate. Sufficient to say 
that the list, in addition to the cham- 
pionships and the team and_ brace 
prizes already mentioned, fairly bristles 
with firsts and specials, the Norna Cup, 
Evans Cup, Abbotsford Bowl, Ruritania 
Cup, Stewart Cup, and enough spoons 
and odd silver to stock a house 

Here we have a kennel playing a 
Jeading part in the deerhound world 
with all its inmates enjoying absolute 
freedom, leading normal, healthy lives, 
free from all artificial restraints and 
nursing, enjoying long daily walks by 
road or over fields, coursing, jumping, 
running together, or following at heel 
in a compact and dignified group as 
occasion allows; and affording endless 
pleasure to their mistress as pets, owing to 
their intelligence, affection and docility, 
and all perfectly house trained. What 
could be more delightful or better for 
the breed than to have an exhibitor 
with such sane ideas and such genuine 
affection for her dogs, apart from the 
critical admiration which does not always 
mark the dog lover ? 

It occurs to me that we very 
seldom see photographs of dogs actually 


hows. She suddenly came on the deer, and her dogs began to 
nudge her for permission to go off in pursuit and became wildly 
excited, causing her to beat a hasty retreat. 

I myself can testify to this natural instinct in deerhounds 
10ot having been bred away, for I had a large, but not very perfect, 





on the move, apart from coursing and field trials, the latter 
merely showing the retrieving and control of the dogs rather 
than their movement. I have endeavoured, therefore, to get 
some photographs which will show the deerhound as the active, 
graceful creature he is, and not merely standing looking 











bored and elegant. One final word. May the enthusiasm of 
breeders not carry virtues to excess in this breed; may the 
rather long, flat back get no longer and so spoil agility ; 
may the head get no longer and leaner and so lose brains; 
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and may size take second place to grace of movement an: 


well knit limbs. 
which marks the 
animal world. 


Above all, may they avoid the small ey: 
mean and meaningless throughout th: 


TWENTIETH CENTURY JOURNALISM 


a DVENTURES IN JOURNALISM ” (Heinemann, 15s.), 
by Philip Gibbs, is a clever and interesting book. 
Occasionally, however, it is boring. The best parts 
are those that deal with the beginnings of the writer’s 
journalism in London. The date came very close to 

that of the advent of Alfred Harmsworth into this same journal- 

ism. Next in attractiveness I would place his experiences out 
of journalism, when he tried to be an author. A third good 
tract is that in which he describes England before the war, 
and a journalistic visit to Germany. His story of the beginnings 
of such inventions as the motor car, the aeroplane, and so on, 
does not carry the same novelty with it. These events are not 
far enough behind us in time to stir curiosity much, and viewed, 
as they are, as ground for copy hunting, they have the effect of 
imparting dulness to various chapters. One regrets to have 
to say also that our author’s writing about the war and matters 
incidental to it has lost the crispness possessed by his origina! 
contributions to the newspapers. Notwithstanding these defects, 
the book gives a fascinating account of a stormy and pregnant 
period in history as it was seen through the eyes of a very modern 
writer. One rather regrets that a man of the intellectual 
calibre of Philip Gibbs should have had to make his way 
through what one might call a ‘stunt and scoop ”’ period. 
Harmsworth, at the time, was, for good or ill, revolutionising 
the English newspaper. As our author puts it: “ The old 
dullness and dignity of the English Press had been rudely 
challenged by this new outlook on life.” This is only an ipse 
dixit. Some of us would prefer the old custom of giving 
verbatim reports of political speeches, the daily record of police- 
courts and the hard facts of contemporary history, to the mutila- 
tion and misrepresentation which the new English Press had 
copied from the Transatlantic model. “‘ Stunt” journalism was 
not in keeping with English tradition, and the practice then intro- 
duced of using reporters as amateur detectives has never met with 
the approval of those that count. Before coming to the Daily 

Mail he was located in Bolton, where he worked for a provincial 

syndicate ; but, longing to be in London, he wrote to Alfred 

Harmsworth, afterwards Lord Northcliffe. The result was 

that he was appointed “ to edit Page Four, and write two articles 

a week.” On the strength of that he uprooted his home in 

the North and brought wife and babe to London, presently 

calling at the Daily Mail to await the leisure and pleasure of 

Alfred Harmsworth, who, unfortunately, had only a very vague 

memory of his face and, when the name was recalled, said, 

*“Oh yes! The young man from the North. Wasn’t 

there some talk of making a place for you in The Daily Mail?” 

Then he unfolded the little circumstance of his having appointed 

another editor. This was Mr. Filson Young, who presently 

was brought into the room. ‘‘ Oh Young,’ said Harmsworth in 

his suavest voice, “‘ this isa newcomer, named Philip Gibbs. I 

half promised him the editorship of Page Four.” Then he 

tapped the young man on the shoulder and jocularly remarked : 

** And if you’re not very careful, young man, he may edit Page 

Four!’’ No wonder that ‘‘ Young offered me a cold hand, 

and there was not a benediction in his glance.” They 

subsequently became good friends, as it happened, and, in 
course of time, Filson Young, on his departure for Ireland 
to collect material for his brilliant essays on ‘‘ Ireland at the 

Crossroads,” ungrudgingly vacated his chair in favour of his 

collaborator. 

Gibbs joined the Northcliffe Press again after the Boer War 
period, with Charles Hands, Edgar Wallace, H. W. Wilson, 
Holt White and Filson Young as collaborators. Mr. Marlowe 
was the editor, a position— 

which he kept through years of turbulence and change, by 
carrying out with unfaltering hesitation every wish and whimsey of 
the Chief, and by a sense of humour which never betrayed him into 
regarding any internal convulsion, revolution, or hysteria of The Daily 

Mail system as more than the latest phase in an ever-changing game. 

Men might come, and men might go, but Marlowe remained for ever, 

bluff, smiling, imperturbable, and kind. 

Kennedy Jones, he says, was one of those men “ whom all 

men feared and many hated.” Of Alfred Harmsworth as a 

journalist he gives a clever sketch, acknowledging his easy, 

boyish, captivating way and the great generosity of which he 


was capable, but insisting on his fickleness and superficialit: . 
He says : “* Never once did I hear Harmsworth utter one serious 
commentary on life, or any word approaching nobility of 
thought.” He was a favourite with the great man for some 
time, but the luck changed and he met with the usual fate. 
The best story about Harmsworth is that he— 


announced one morning that he had been talking to his 
perionat. and had decided that ‘tariff reform would be a good thin 
for England. It would be, therefore, the policy of The Daily Mail. 


For a time Sir Philip withdrew from journalism and 
took to writing books, but not with any great success. His 
““Men and Women of the French Revolution”? was almost 
profitless. The Life of George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, 
produced less than £150 ; £80 was paid for King’s Favourite.” 
Considering the time it takes to write a book of history, it is 
evident that he could not grow fat on terms such as these, so 
he drifted back into journalism again. One of the most 
amusing incidents is his interview with Beerbohm Tree on 
the subject of Shakespeare. On the question being put to 
the actor : 


““ Shakespeare ! Shakespeare!” he said, leering at me with 
a beastlike face, according to the part he was playing, and clawing 
himself with apelike hands. ‘‘ 1 seem to have heard that name. Is 
there anything I can say about him? No, there is nothing. I’ve said 
om I know a thousand times, and more than IT know more times than 
that.” 


Presently Gibbs produced an article in which he had written 
all that he “‘ thought Tree ought to say, if he loved Shakespeare 
with anything like my own passion.” For this he earned 
much gratitude. Tree after that was called upon to give a 
lecture on Shakespeare at the Regent Street Polytechnic, and 
was puzzled till a bundle of Press cuttings was brought to him : 


““Tt contained your interview with me on the subject of Shakespeare. 
I read it with delight. I had no idea I had said all those things. What 
a memory you must have! I took the paper to the Polytechnic, and 
delivered my lecture, by reading it word for word.” 


Another great celebrity he met behind the scenes was 
Sarah Bernhardt, when she took the part of Adrienne Lecouvreur 
at the Coliseum in London, dying after storms of agony and 
mad passion. She was so exhausted afterwards that he thought 
she was really dying, and he made a false step : 


I bent over her and said in French that I regretted she was s« 
much fatigued. My words angered her instantly, as though they 
reflected upon her age. 

“ Sir,” she said harshly, “I was as much fatigued when I first 
played that scene—was it thirty years ago, or forty ?—I have forgotten. 
It is the exhaustion of ait, and not of nature.” 


A brief conversation with Field-Marshal Lord Roberts 
must not go unmentioned ; it occurred when ‘“ Old Bobs ”’ 
was trying to rouse the country to a sense of the German danger. 
Gibbs was travelling in the same railway carriage with him, 
and ventured to remark when he had a chance: 


“ Powerful speech of yours, sir, last night!” 

He put down The Times and stared at me moodily. 

“Do you think so? Shall I tell you what the British people 
think of me?” 

“ What is that, sir ? 

“ Thev think I’m a damned old fool, scaremongering and _ raising 
silly bogies. That’s what they think of my speech.” 


BOOKS OF THE DAY. 
(Reference is made in this column to all books received and does not, of course, 
preclude the publication of a further notice in CouNTRY LIFE.) 


George’s book of pronouncements upon the European situation 


HIS week sees the publication of Js it Peace? Mr. Lloyd 
| It is issued by Messrs. Hodder 


during the past ten months. 

and Stoughton at ros. 6d. 
In “ Londinium, Architecture and the Crafts (Duckworth, 12s. 6d.), 

that stimulating writer, Professor Lethaby, makes an attempt “‘ to portray 
as clear a picture as can at present be ‘obtained of the Roman City of 
London.” Another architect author is Professor Adshead, whose new 
book, Town Planning and Town Development (Methuen, 10s.), also 
appears this week. Other important non-fiction works are Contemporary 
Criticisms of Dr. Fohnson, collected and edited by John Ker Spittal 
(Murray, 16s.), and The Life of Mrs. Humphrey W ‘ard, by Mrs. G. M. 
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Trevelyan (Constable, 12s. 6d.). Wheel-Tracks (Longmans, 12s. 6d.), 
the new book bearing, as of old, the names Somerville and Ross, 
consists of reminiscences by Miss Somerville of her life and work 
with Martin Ross, including a number of letters and articles by her 
collaborator. 

Turning to the novels we have Mr. Frank Swinnerton’s Young 
Felix and The Red Redmaynes, a mystery, not a Dartmoor story, 
by Mr. Eden Phillpotts, both from Hutchinson’s at 7s. 6d., while 
the prolific Mr. Stephen McKenna sends out also from Hutchinson’s 
his new story, Vindication. A novel by Mr. Guy Rawlence arouses 
high hopes. His Mockery appears this week (Duckworth, 7s. 6d.). 
A certain quiet literary merit may be looked for with confidence in 
M. E. Francis’ The Runaway (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.), and the best 
seller of to-morrow no doubt will be Miss Ethel M. Dell’s Tetherstones, 
which comes from the same publisher, also at 7s. 6d. Other popular 
novelists of the week are Cosmo Hamilton, with Another Scandal 
(Hurst and Blackett, 7s. 6d), Curtis Yorke with Her House of Dreams 
(Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.), and May Edginton with Triumph (Chapman and 
Dodd, 7s. 6d.). The Alley Cat, by Anthony Carlyle (Mills and Boon, 
zs. 6d.), The Bullyns, a cheerful novel by Margaret Burne (Murray, 
7s. 6d.), Bracken and Thistledown, a book of Scottish short stories by 
R. W. MacKenna (Murray, 7s. 6d.), a first novel, Mary Bryant, by Lilian 
Shelley (Collins, 7s. 6d.), and Piebald, King of Bronchos, apparently a 
biography of the extraordinary horse depicted on the cover, by Clarence 
Hawkes (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.), all appear this week. A few unpublished 
stories and others, not yet re-published in book form, by Jack London, 
including his earliest story, written at the age of seventeen, now appear 
under the title Dutch Courage and Other Stories (Mills and Boon, 6s.‘ 
Mr. Liam O’Flaherty gives as a reason for writing Thy Neighbour’s Wife 
(Cape, 7s. 6d.), a book about life in the Aran Islands, the fact that 
Synge wrote one about these islands which irritated him! A second 
edition of Open All Night, by the young French writer, Paul Morand, is 
published by Chapman and Dodd. By Intervention of Providence 
(Chapman and Hall, 7s. 6d.) consists of a sort of literary scrapbook 
compiled by Mr. Stephen McKenna during a winter in the Bahamas. 
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Mr. Jonathan Cape is represented by A Pedlar’s Pack (short stories), by 
Rowland Kenney, and Friends in Solitude, a book of Cumberland 
sketches by Percy Withers, both at 7s. 6d. 

Lady Glover is included among the authors of travel books this 
week, with Memories of Four Continents (Seeley Service, 16s.). The 
City of Many Waters, by Peter Blundell (Arrowsmith, 10s. 6d.), deals 
with Brunei, ‘‘ a pile-supported city built over a Borneo lake,” and 
The Impossible Island, by “‘ Snaffle ”’ (Witherby, 10s. 6d.), with Corsica. 
The Black Republic, by Henry Fenwick Reeve, treats of Liberia and 
its social and political conditions. Wanderings not so far afield are 
described by F. V. Morley in Travels in East Anglia (Methuen, 7s. 6d.). 
Mr. W. J. Perry’s The Origin of Magic and Religion is published by 
Messrs. Methuen at 6s. Everybodv’s Wireless Book is by A. F. Collins, 
inventor of the wireless telephone (Collins, 1os.), The History of the 
12th (Eastern) Division in the Great War (Nisbet, 15s.), by Major-General 
Sir Arthur Scott, K.C.B., D.S.O., and P. Middleton Brumwell, and 
The English (Murray, 9s.), a study of the Home Country from the point of 
view of the Dominions, by Frank Fox. Messrs. Duckworth issue 
(at 8s.) Vol. III. of Dr. Carotti’s History of Art, and the Old Westminster 
Press a revised edition of Popular Fallacies Explained and Corrected, by 
A. S. E. Ackermann. A unique and delightful book is The Garden of 
Adonis by Oliver Hill (Phillip Allan, 21s.). It consists of extraordinarily 
charming photographic studies of nude children, accompanied by 
quotations from the poets. Mr. Kaines Smith writes an interesting 
introduction. Messrs. Jenkins publish, at 12s. 6d., Everybody’s Book on 
Collecting, by Dr. G. C. Williamson. 

The books of poetry and belles-lettres this week include Sea Songs 
and Ballads, 1917-22 (Methuen, 6s.), by Miss C. Fox-Smith, Te 
Questing Prince and Other Poems (Methuen, 5s.), by Eleanor D. Hill, 
A Devonshire Garden, by R. H. Forster (Cape, 2s. 6d.), and a medley of 
essays and verses by J. B. Morton, entitled Old Man’s Beard (Philip 
Allan). 

We have also received the October numbers of Conquest, The 
World’s Work and The Cornhill Magazine, and Vol. IX of The Mask, a 
journal of the theatre published in Florence. 





PORTABLE DESKS 


By RALPH 


ESKS of ail varieties are ultimately derived from the 
ecclesiastical lectern, their pedigree being convincingly 
established by the late Mr. Willis Clark, in his ‘‘ Care 
of Books.”’ The desk principle, embodied in a sloping 
front, is closely connected with the evolution of book- 

cases and enters largely into the structure of bureaux, a com- 
paratively modern development of the original idea. The 
medieval craftsman displayed amazing ingenuity in the con- 
struction of desks, so contriving them that they frequently 
combined the functions of a _ book-rest, writing-board and 
locker in a single piece. A favourite form had a shelf 
enclosed by doors in the lower portion; others revolved on a 
spiral column or were made in several stages, the height being 
adjustable. 

The illuminator delighted in rendering the peaceful life of 
study in which they played their part. He would show 
the scholar seated at his desk in a comfortably appointed 
room, while through the open windows we catch a glimpse 
of a golden landscape or of the huddled roofs of some Gothic 
town. 

Throughout the Middle Ages many small portable desks 
were also in use. They were often extremely elaborate, and 
in inventories of the French Crown specimens made of ebony 
and ivory are mentioned. After the invention of printing, 
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books diminished notably in size, and as they no longer required 
a massive lectern to support them, portable desks gradually 
superseded the cumbrous structures of earlier days. Through- 
out the sixteenth century, with the exception of a few cabinets, 
they were the only piece of furniture designed specially for 
writing, a sufficient number being in existence to prove that they 
were fairly abundant at that time. References to them are 
rare even in lists of the Royal possessions, but a considerable 
number are described in the celebrated inventory of 1547, which 
rescues from oblivion the pomp and magnificence of Henry VIII's 
palaces. The King would seem to have had a special fancy for 
desks fitted with a variety of small implements—presents, 
perhaps, from a brother sovereign or an idea suggested to him 
by one of the Italians in his employ. In the closet next 
to his privy chamber there were two desks “ havinge a paiere 
of sycssores a payer of compas and a penne knyfe cased in 
metal.”’ In another was stored a hawking set—hawks’ hoods 
embroidered with gold and silver, bells of “‘ damaskyne worke,”’ 
and falconers’ gloves with silk buttons. 

Fig. 2 is what Cooper calls, in his ‘ Bibliotheca Eliot 
of 1584, “‘ a littell holowe desk lyke a coffer, whereupon men do 
write.”” The marqueterie design reproduces in miniature the 
decoration of contemporary ‘“‘ Nonesuch chests ’’ with variations 
imposed by the shape. As these desks were intended to stand 





1.—LACQUER DESK, fitted with drawers and pigeon-holes, and decorated with birds and floral patterns in 


reds and greens on a buff ground. 





Circa 1720. Victoria and Albert Museum. 








upon a table, they are 
found decorated on all four 
sides, the back being some- 
times treated even more 
elaborately than the front. 
Here the front is inlaid 
with the dormer windows 
which, in chests of this type, 
occupy the frieze, while 
the Jantern-topped towers 
appear on the back; even 
the eight-pcinted — stars 
on the. sides are bor- 
rowed from the elaborate 
borders framing the archi- 
tectural detail of chest 
fronts, the chequer pattern 
being also freely  intro- 
duced. The marqueterie, 
as in other specimens of 
Elizabethan furniture, is 
carried out in various 
coloured woods laid down 
in the solid on a light oak 
ground, and, although the 
desk has undergone some 
restoration, it 1s particu- 
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larly interesting as _repre- 2.—OAK DESK, inlaid with various coloured woods in the style of the Nonesuch chests. Circa 1590. Victoria 


senting a style of decoration <i 

rarely employed on so small 

a scale. Fig. 6 is a desk of about the same date, inlaid with box, 
holly and sycamore stained in various shades of greens and 
browns, the panels being framed in bead and reel borders. This 
treatment was derived from the cabinets imported from Italy 
under Henry VIII, but Fig. 7 is entirely English in sentiment 
and shows the characteristics of our native style at its best. 
It is notable alike for design and execution, the brackets at the 
corners, the division of the sides into two compartments, and 
the boldly moulded base proving it the work of no ordinary 
hand. In the carving, the traditional vine tastefully combined 
with a running pattern of lozenges and roses predominates. 
The interior is provided with rough drawers and a tray, suggesting 
that the fittings of bureaux at a later date were based upon 
precedents afforded by thes? portable desks. A rare example 


and Albert Museum. 


of an oak desk decorated with bone and mother-o’-pearl in 
the Moorish taste is seen in Fig. 5. The front and lid are inlaid 
with rocketing sprays springing from vases, and above the ledge 
the name “ John Wells” is engraved on an oblong label, with 
the date 1651. This style of inlay, then so general on cabinets 
and chests of drawers, is seldom found applied to small objects, 
and in this instance the distribution of the ornament is particu- 
larly graceful. 

With the general introduction of bureaux in the last quarter 
of the seventeenth century these small desks were not discarded, 
but continued to be designed with drawers and_ pigeon-holes 
in the interior, exactly reproducing the arrangement adopted 
in the larger pieces. The outside of Fig. 1 is lacquered and 
painted with floral patterns and birds in reds and greens on a 





3-—-WALNUT DESK, banded with rosewood and mounted on a 
cabriole-legged stand with claw and ball feet: the drawers in the 
interior have ivory handles. Circa 1720. Mr. Percival Griffiths. 





4.—WALNUT DESK, inlaid with lines of holly and mounted on a 
stand with plain cabriole legs finishing in club feet: the handle at 
the top is a later addition. Circa 1715. Bourne Park. 
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buff ground framed in blue 
borders diapered in gold ; 
the interior is treated ina 
similar taste, the writing- 
flap being decorated with 
long-tailed birds very 
spiritedly drawn. Here the 
painting is flat, a treatment 
better suited to a piece of 
this size than the com- 
paratively high relief seen 
on contemporary cabinets ; 
but the delicate decora- 
tion having become much 
abrased in the course of 
two centuries, has been 
considerably retouched. 
Desks inlaid with floral or 
seaweed marqueterie were 
occasionally made, but in 
most cases have been 
adapted to other purposes. 
The more highly finished 
specimens, veneered with 
walnut, were sometimes 
mounted o2 a cabriole- 
legged stand and used by 
ladies, for whom elegant 
bureaux on stands. of 
a like character were 
also designed. In Fig. 4 
the desk is inlaid with 
lines of holly ; while in the 
previous example (Fig. 3) it 
is banded with rosewood, 
the drawers in the interior 
having ivory handles: one 
contains the original silk 
pin-cushion, and two little 
trays are secreted in the 
sides. It should be noticed 
that handles are provided 
to enable the desk to be 
lifted off the stand and 
carried from place to place. 

The portable desk 
retained a measure of 
popularity throughout the 
eighteenth century, but 
with the large increase in 
writing accommodation of 
all kinds it was gradually 
divested of its decorative 
character, the majority 
being made of plain 
mahogany like one in the 
Victoria and Albert 
Museum formerly in the 
possession of Oliver Gold- 
smith and bequeathed by 
him to his: friend Dr. 
Hawes. Shearer, in_ his 
“Household — Furniture ”’ 
of 1788, gives four designs 
for portable desks which, 
though without ornament, 
are elaborately fitted with 
boxes, trays and_ other 
small receptacles. The pur- 
chase of a number ot 
similar desks is recorded 
in the Royal accounts for 
this period. John Brad- 
burn, a cabinet-maker to 
George III, made one with 
‘3 bottles to turn out at 
the ends and a Lock to suit 
the King’s Key and 2 Brass 
Stops to stop it from sliding 
on the table.” Another, 
ordered for Richmond 
Lodge in 1767, cost £4 16s., 
the two locks being made 
“to suit His Majesty’s 
Key.” 

It is a curious reflec- 
tion that many great men 
have laboured at_ these 
little boxes with sloping 
lids. Probably, on one of 
them Shakespeare wrote 
his plays: time has not 
spared it, though many 
carved with the names of 
people of no importance 
remain from that age. 
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5.—OAK DESK, inlaid with bone and mother-o’-pearl in the Moorish taste. ‘The name “‘ John Wells’ and the 
date 1651 are engraved on the lid. The ledge is modern. 





6.—-OAK DESK, inlaid with floral arabesques in various coloured woods within a bead and reel border. 
Circa 1590. Mr. Clifford Smith. 





7—OAK DESK, carved with a traditional vine pattern, lozenges and roses. The brackets at the corners and 
the division of the sides into two compartments are unusual features. Circa 1605. Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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TIMBER-FRAMED HOUSES 
IN COLCHESTER 


—_— 


T the close of the fifteenth century Essex had reached 
the very first rank of English counties for wealth and 
civilisation, and these were by no means confined to 
great landowners. Its merchants and manufacturers— 
those connected with wool products forming the most 

important class—could find the necessary means to rehouse 
themselves, and knew how to employ the best craftsmen, native 
and foreign, to erect and enrich their dwellings of oak-framing, 
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which was still the most usual form of construction. Such 
is the house of Thomas Paycocke, the Coggeshall clothier, such 
is Southfields in Dedham, Josselyns in Little Horkesley and 
the Darcy manor place in one of the Tolleshunts, all of which 
have been illustrated and described in Country Lire this year. 
But the centre of Essex wealth was its chief town of Colchester. 
It is a place of very ancient inhabitance. Prehistoric earth- 
works, including lines of entrenchments covering the western 
approaches, are still discernible. 
The British Oppidum, standing 
on a plateau high above the 
right bank of the Colne, was 
found suitable by the Romans 
for an important station, and 
they girt it round with a wall 
enclosing a parallelogram some 
1,oooyds. long and over sooyds. 
wide. Much of that remains, 
and the Balkerne Gate on the 
west side is ranked, in the 
Report of the Historical Monu- 
ments Commission, as “ the 
most remarkable monument of 
its kind in Britain.” The 
Report also gives a plan show- 
ing the location of ninety 
Roman buildings within the 
walls. Within the same area 
the early medieval town was 
divided into eight parishes. 
But the intra-mural space was 
insufficient for its citizens, who 
also occupied four extra-mural 
parishes. Of the buildings 
that then arose several parts 
are still standing. ‘The Castle, 
although it became ruinous in 
the seventeenth century, still 
ranks “among the most im- 
portant remains of medizval 
military architecture. In area 
it is the largest Norman keep 
now remaining in the country.” 
On a par with this military 
wreck (now much repaired and 
used as a museum) are the 
ruins of a_ twelfth century 
ecclesiastical foundation—the 
Priory church of St. Botolph. 
On the door of St. Peter’s 
Church is extremely fine iron- 
work of the days of Edward I, 
while the gate-house of the 
Abbey of St. John the Baptist 
is a late Plantaganet structure, 
inferior only to that of St. 
Osyth, a few miles to the east 
and, like it, a fine example 
of cut flints filling traceried 
panels of stone. So engrossed 
have Colchester antiquarians 
been in their Roman and early 
ecclesiastical remains that they 
do not seem to have ferreted cut 
the origin and first occupancy 





Copyright. 1—PART OF A WEALTHY CITIZEN’S HOUSE. “COL” of the Tudor timber-framed 


Now No. 3 Stockwell Street; it dates from about 1500, and included, as its hall, the now modernised 
house on the left of the illustration. 





houses, a few of which remain 
recognisable, while traces of 
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Copyright, 2.—THE SIEGE HOUSE. ‘COUNTRY LIFE," 


It stands by the Colne, close to East Bridge. 


many others occur in the fabric of later brick or plastered 
dwellings. In a few cases care has been taken to regain some- 
thing of the original appearance. But much remains to be done, 
and in this respect Colchester lags behind other towns rich in 
timber-framed houses, such as Tewkesbury. How charming 
would be the grouping of the buildings from the John Street 
corner up to Shere Gate if the oak construction were apparent. 
The corner house still shows the upper storey projecting on 
both street and gate sides, the overhang resting on a heavy 
diagonal angle bracket carved on both faces with conventional 
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foliage and springing from a moulded capital. Much else, 
including portions of the original oak-moulded window frames 
and mullions, would doubtless be revealed if the plaster were 
removed from this house and its neighbours. The light and 
shadow of the various overhangs and of the gateway, the rise 
of the ground, the skyline formed by the gables and roofs of 
varying heights would all combine with constructional character- 
istics and interesting detail to make a picture of the utmost 
charm, and one of which the town would be proud. Notice 
the attractiveness given to a single straight front of some 4oft. 








Copyright. 3-—THE SOUTH FRONT OF THE “GATE HOUSE” IN HIGH STREET. *C.L,” 


An Elizabethan structure altered in 1680. 
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-THE RED LION HOTEL, 
Part of the front, showing the original rich oaken construction. 


Copyright. 4. 


by the careful repairing of No. 3 West Stockwell Street (Fig. 1). 
It is a part only of what will have been a merchant’s house of 
Henry VII’s time, when the town had established its reputation 
for the manufacture and export of various forms of woven 
wools, so that, as late as the opening years of the eighteenth 
century, Macky, in his “ Journey Through England,” speaks 
of Colchester as— 

The famous Town in England for Rays and Says ; those Stuffs 

which wee see the Nuns and Friers cloathed with Abroad, and 

of which the Spaniards carry such vast Quantities to America. 
When the Stockwell Street house arose there were plenty of 
English ‘‘ Nuns and Friers”’ to be “ cloathed ” with Colchester 
stuffs, and the makers thereof were emulating the rich and 
comfortable ways of life of their fellows in the still wealthier 
and more civilised Flemish towns with whom they did overseas 
business. ‘The West Stockwell house occupied the space not 
only of the present two-gabled timbered front, but of the house 
on its left, now much modernised, which formed its original 
hall, and the doorway at the end of the gabled portion was 
the entrance to the screens. This portion has a bold overhang, 
the projecting rafters being supported by curved brackets 
set on shafts which terminate with shields held by half angels. 
On both floors the ample fenestration is composed of lights 
with moulded mullions and traceried heads. Of these there 
has been much renovation, but the left-hand half of the eight- 
light upper window and one light of the window below retain 
their original heads. This was a plain building compared to 
that which, about 1500, was converted into what was probably 
the chief inn of this centre of commerce. On the north side 
of the High Street had been erected in late Plantagenet days 
a smallish house, recessed from the street and principally com- 
posed of its two-storeyed hall. This was, with alterations, incor- 
porated into what became the Red Lion Hotel, where what was 
left of the old hall, when a cartway was run through to a court- 
yard of “ houses of office”’ and stables, became the kitchen 
and a chamber over it. The latter still retains certain fifteenth 
century features. The Early Tudor conversion laid special 


stress on the street front of three-storey height with double 
overhang. 


The spandrels of the entrance archway were carved 
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with St. George and the Dragon, the overhang was supported 
by brackets terminating in human masks, and resting on shafts 
topped with little tabernacles. The whole of the wall spaces 
appear to have been of oaken traceried panels where not occupied 
by windows with traceried heads. The composition must 
have been exceedingly rich, but of a controlled design excluding 
exuberance. Modern times plastered and sash-windowed the 
entire front, but recently a careful examination of what lay under 
the plaster has brought forth a considerable number of the 
panels, and two boarded-up windows. ‘The most typical section 
of the surviving original work is illustrated (Fig. 4), and gives 
with admirable clearness the panels and the traceried window, 
the shafts, brackets and second-storey overhang. That is by far 
the finest bit of exterior work of the period that Colchester retains. 

The choicest interior work is at another inn. Now the 
“* Marquess of Granby” (a sign which did not arise till 
after the Battie of Minden in 1758), it was probably built by 
another Colchester merchant as his private house. It stands 
just within the North Gate of the ancient walls, and is L-shaped. 
On the west, or street, front the most interesting original feature 
is the doorway of a through passage (Fig. 5). The spandrels of 
the four-centred head are carved with foliage and grotesque 
heads full of expression and verve, and, no doubt, by the same 
hand as the superb ceiling beam of the room that occupies 
the ground floor of the eastward limb of the house. The walls 
of this room (Fig. 7) show the timber-framed construction 
which, north and south, is framed to admit of a long line of 
moulded mullioned window lights beginning some six feet 
from the ground and reaching to the bressummer that carries 
the ceiling rafters. In the centre of the two sides are massive 
posts which, towards the top, are corbelled out to give adequate 
support to the huge central ceiling beam. From this beam 
subsidiary moulded beams run east and west, the bottom 
member of their moulding being carved with running foliage. 
From the subsidiary beams moulded rafters with boldly carved 
leaf stops stretch out to the north and south walls. It is a 
grand piece of practical construction (Fig. 6) admirably wrought 
at all points, but positively astonishing in the playful inventive- 
ness and crisp execution of the carving of the great central beam. 
In the centre (Fig. 9) a wreath encloses a cartouche with the 
letters H and M connected by a lover’s knot. From the wreath 
project leaves and waving stems, but these stems grow little 
foliage, for the creative artist needed nearly the whole field 
for his medley of “birds, beasts, boys, griffins, eagles and 
grotesques ”’ as enumerated in the Historical Monuments 
Report, and as seen in Figs. 8 and 10. The lighting of the 





5.—-THE MARQUESS OF GRANBY INN “CL, 
The entry from the street. 
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Copyright. 6.—CEILING CONSTRUCTION OF GREAT AND LESSER BEAMS AND OF RAFTERS. 











Copyright. 7.—THE EAST WING ROOM AT THE MARQUESS OF GRANBY INN. 
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Copyrignt. 8, 9 and 10.—DETAILS OF THE GREAT 
room makes it a little difficult, on any but a very bright day, 
to realise the full merit of this masterpiece which, at every 
few inches, surprises and delights by some clever and original 
conceit and yet produces a general effect of suavity of design. 
The marked success of the patient efforts of the photographer 
to bring artificial lighting to the aid of his camera enables us to 
realise quite vividly both the general aspect and the particular 
details not only of the beam but of its supports. The trees 
which were used for the supporting posts were squared and 
the edges chamfered to within a couple of feet of their tops, 
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EAST ROOM. “oi” 
and those two feet were then left to the carver. The north 
post (Fig. 12) he cut back to form a little crenellation, and above 
that he used the projecting substance of the post to carve a 
portly citizen of this town sitting hitched up on a stump, leaning 
forward with hands on knees to support the incumbent weight 
of a canopy and then of the ceiling beam. At the south end 
(Fig. 11) the same sense of support is given by the standing 
figures of two lads, each with an arm uplifted on to the plain 
surface of the corbelled top of the post. The costumes date 
the work as belonging to the early years of the sixteenth century. 


BEAM IN THE 
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Copyright. 13.—CENTRAL PART OF THE GREAT 


The spirit is still medizval, yet tinctured with Renaissance 
influence. The grotesques of the beam, such as the heads 
of men, birds and dolphins ending the foliage scrolls, are 
a somewhat Gothicised rendering of the arabesques called 
“ antick work” by Leland, while the central wreath of the 
beam and the console below the platform on which the two 
lads stand are quite Italian. So, too, is another piece of wood- 
work in the same room. The exquisite chimney lintel (Fig. 15), 
found buried in a wall and reset over an open 
fireplace, has a series of seven medallions of 
male and female profile heads of the type that 
English carvers adopted from Italian roundels, 
such as those of terra-cotta which Cardinal 
Wolsey imported to be inserted into the exterior 
walls of Hampton Court. English examples are 
often primitive in their craftsmanship, as are 
those we lately saw at Tolleshunt Darcy, but 
this lintel shows very considerable sculptural skill 
together with the same mastery of design in the 
use of flowing and foliaged stems that we have 
seen on the beam. ‘The work ranks with 
another Essex example, the wainscoting from 
Waltham Abbey now in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, which, with many other Renaissance 
motifs, offers us medallions of exceptional quality. 
That work of this excellence pervaded the 
house at the North Gate we can judge by the 
charming human mask, with foliage emanating 
from the sides of the mouth and with much of 
the humour of late Gothic stone gargoyles, which 
formed the middle feature of a central ceiling 
beam in another room, now partitioned into 
two, so that only part of the design is visible 
(Fig. 14). Such oak ceilings, enriched with 
mouldings and sometimes with carving, as at 
Paycocke’s house, were a necessary part of any 
room of importance in Early Tudor Essex and 
other East Anglian counties which shared its 
prosperity. ‘Thus, just over the Suffolk border, 
in Nayland—again, a flourishing centre of the Copyright. 
trade in woollens—we find at Alston Court several 
very good ceilings well moulded, the principal one having a 
carved leaf scroll on each side, and much the same character 
is possessed by the massive ceiling of the long downstairs room 
of the Chantry Priests’ house at Denton, farther west in Suffolk. 
But I do not know of any which display quite the same fertility 
of design, playful fancy and technical mastery as the one at 
the Marquess of Granby Inn. The Colne river, which passes 
along a little to the north of it, soon after turns eastward, 
leaving much space between it and the old town wall. But the 





Copyright. 15.—FIREPLACE LINTEL 
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CEILING BEAM IN THE EAST ROOM. cor iy 


continuation of the High Street, called East Hill, drops down to 
it, and beyond that begins East Street. Along all this length were 
dotted buildings occasional in the prosperous Early Tudor days. 
Thus, East Street still possesses several houses of this period, 
among them the one by the river bank called Siege House (Fig. 2). 
It has been a great deal too much restored, but its general form 
and much of the constructional oak are original. The old 
timber framing is much pitted with bullet holes, no doubt 





14.—DETAIL OF ANOTHER CEILING. ooo Ba 


made on July 6th, 1648, when one of the incidents of the famous 
siege took place at this point. Colchester had been strongly 
Parliamentarian at the outbreak of the Civil Wars, but there 
was some measure of reaction after Charles fell into the hands 
ofthe Army. There were risings in various parts of the kingdom, 
and a strong force of Royalists, headed by Goring, Earl of 
Norwich, and with Sir Charles Lucas—of the family that owned 
St. John’s Abbey—as one of its chiefs, occupied Colchester 
on June roth. The following day Fairfax led the Parliamentary 
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army against them and attempted to storm the town. Failing 
in this, he laid a regular siege, raising entrenchments and 
redoubts, and bombarding the town, towards which he gradually 
crept up. Thus, on July rst, the Suffolk volunteers seized the 
mill at East Bridge and with it, no doubt, the large house near 
by. This position was regained for a moment on July 6th 
by Sir Charles Lucas, who, with 500 horse and some infantry, 
rushed down East Hill, carried the bridge and charged up the 
opposite slope. Here, however, the Royalists were checked 
by the Parliamentary horse, who drove them back into the town. 
The other risings having failed and provisions falling short, 
Goring, after a ten weeks’ defence, had to surrender, and Sir 
Charles Lucas was shot, together with Sir George Lisle. Their 
bodies were placed in the Lucas vault in St. Giles’ Church, 
and after the Restoration an inscription was deeply cut into a 
marble slab recording how they were “ barbarously murdered 
in cold blood.” 

Close to where the High Street merges into East Hill are 
several fine eighteenth century brick houses; but one, while 
showing certain Late Stuart alterations, is timber-framed 
and probably originally built in the day of Elizabeth. Known 
as the Gate House (Fig. 3), it is thus described in the Historical 
Monuments Report : 


The main block was built late in the 16th or early in the 17th 
century, but in the second half of the latter century the S. front 
was rebuilt and an L shaped addition made on the N. side. The 
upper storey projects on the whole of the S. front and has a moulded 
bressumer and large shaped and moulded brackets; a wallpost 
at the E. end has a panel with the initials and date \P, 1680 
(probably for William Boys and Sarah his wife). The four gables 
also project and have a moulded bressumer and _ barge-boards 
with carved pendants. The wall face below the gables are treated 
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with rusticated plasterwork. There are four projecting bay- 
windows on the first floor, and in the middle is an oval window 
with a moulded frame. There are also three projecting bays on 
the ground floor, the space under the fourth above being occupied 
by a cartway. Inside the building there is some late 17th century 
panelling and a door of the same date. 
Plaster rustication seeking to give the effect of ponderous stone 
to a wall that rests on an overhanging beam is certainly a treat- 
ment running counter to all the principles of “ honesty in 
architecture.” But William Boys lived in an age when leaders 
of taste derived sheer joy from making a thing look like what 
it was not, and, if wicked, there is something fascinating in 
the Charles II conversion of the Elizabethan house with its 
picturesque outline and well spaced and proportioned windows. 
The William Boys to whom this 1680 work is attributed was 
a Colchester man and, very likely, a member of the old Essex 
family of that name that we saw holding the Tolleshunt manor 
which their heiress brought by marriage to Thomas Darcy 
early in the fifteenth century. William Boys and Sarah, his 
wife, lie buried in the churchyard of St. James on the opposite 
side of the street. He was an alderman of the town, as was 
also his elder son James, while the younger one, Richard, is 
described as a London bay-factor. This was the period when 
Colchester bays and says were clothing foreign monks, and it 
would seem that the Boys family was in this trade and had a 
London branch. Colchester is now a thriving and increasing 
town, but modern requirements should not, and need not, 
overwhelm such charming vestiges of its useful and honourable 
past as we have been considering. Indeed, such survivals 
are an assset. They give a pedigree to the town. ‘They are 
its worthy ancestors, to be treated with some reverence, to be 
preserved with great affection. H. Avray 'TIpPinc. 





THE MENTAL HAZARD 


By BERNARD DARWIN. 


HE American nation has the gift of inventing pithy 

and arresting phrases in golf as in other departments 

of life. In golf it has coined what seems to me a par- 

ticularly good one, namely, ‘‘ the mental hazard.” 

I lately saw it applied to a hole which I was trying to 
play rather more than a year ago, namely, the tenth on the 
famous Pine Valley course, near Philadelphia. It is quite a 
short hole, demanding no more than a mashie niblick shot, 
but there is a ravine between tee and hole, and the green is sur- 
rounded by bunkers beyond which the ground slopes rather 
steeply away in every direction. Measurements show that 
the green is not a small one; it is fully as big as many on to 
which we could pitch quite nonchalantly amid less terrifying 
scenery. Yet, as we stand on the tee, it looks about the size of 
a pin’s head. This mental hazard is exploited at Pine Valley 
for all it is worth. There is another one-shot hole, the fourteenth, 
where the green is on a peninsula that juts out into a lake; 
and, most alarming of all, there is the fifth. This is the most 
magnificently spectacular hole in existence. The tee is on a 
hillside, and from it the ground slopes steeply down to a strip of 
water. The green, which is a spacious one, is on a plateau 
on the opposing hill. On eitber side of it is a wilderness of 
fir trees, and the distance is such as to call for a wooden club 
shot from all save the really long hitters. I saw a number of 
good players tackle this hole in a scoring competition, and I 
never saw so few straight shots and so many crooked ones. It 
was not that they just failed to reach the green: they failed 
by miles, their balls plunging far into the fir trees on one side 
or the other. It is emphatically a hole that one ought to play 
in blinkers, and represents the apotheosis of the mental hazard. 

I thought of this phrase when I was at Oxford last week, 
looking at and playing shots over the new course of the O.U.G.C. 
at Southfield, which is to be opened at the beginning of this term. 
It is new and rough as yet, but it ought to be very good indeed, 
and, wonderful to relate, it is on a little oasis of sand. That, 
too, though it is the next-door neighbour of the course on Cowley 
Marsh, which enjoys a considerable reputation for mud. Sandy 
it is, however, and that within a mile and a half of Carfax. 
Undulating, too, and breezy, and pretty, and Mr. Colt has made, 
as ever, very ingenious use of his ground, so that one of the two 
University clubs will now possess what neither has ever had 
before, a good course of its own. 

Now to return to our mental hazard. My two kind guides 
and I were looking at one hole on this Oxford course, the twelfth. 
This is a hole some r1goyds. long, demanding on the day of 
my visit a good honest hit with a driving iron. The green is 
on a plateau that projects from a hillside. On the left of the 
green is a steep drop into destruction in the shape of heavy 
rough; on the right, not too oppressively near, is a hedge. 
The present tee is at about the same distance from the hedge 
as is the green, so that, if I make my meaning clear, it looks the 
green squarely in the face. There is a proposal to move the tee 
close to the hedge, so as to play the shot at something of a slant. 


My feeling was that from the present tee most people would hook 
below the green, while from the proposed one they would slice 
into the hedge. One of my guides held exactly the converse 
view. Here, then, was a case in which the same shot presented 
two absolutely different mental hazards to two different players. 
It was not, please observe, merely a case of one of us being a 
hooker and the other a slicer. Each of us feared a slice off one 
tee and a hook off the other. We only disagreed as to which 
tee would produce which form of error. 

The mental hazard will often, of course, be found to differ 
in the minds of different players. Supposing, for example, 
that there is serious trouble on the left and none to speak of 
on the right, at which end of the tee do you tee your ball? Do 
you want to start as far away from the trouble as you can, 
or do you start as near it as possible, because you thus gain the 
comforting sensation of having the more room into which to 
play away from it? Does your practice vary according to the 
wind and according as the trouble is on the right or the left, 
hand side of the fairway ? Again, whereas many people, no 
doubt the majority, are frightened by clearly defined rough 
on either side, there are some who prefer it. They feel them- 
selves, so to speak, comfortably framed in by those two lines 
of rough, so that it is easier for them to put their feet in the right 
places, which is of the essence of straight hitting. For myself, 
I do not mind the lines of rough so long as there is something 
else, such as a bunker, to break the monotony of the view; but 
where there are only those two deadly parallel lines, aiming 
becomes horribly difficult. For this reason I always used to 
regard the seventeenth hole at Formby as one of the very 
hardest—two full shots to be hit straight up to the green, with 
out of bounds all the way on the right and rough grass and a 
ditch all the way on the left, and practically nothing else. There 
was a sensation of utter loneliness about it which got on the 
nerves. One longed for a companionable bunker. Again— 
though this is chiefly, I suspect, a matter of use and wont— 
the colour of the rough can make a great deal of difference. 
I have known a very fine golfer, who drives straight as an arrow 
between the black lines of heather at Walton Heath, be all abroad 
amid the green lines of rough at Muirfield. 

There seems to me one respect in which we have of late years 
thought too little of the mental hazard ; we have ceased to make 
enough cross bunkers. I am not thinking of the simplest form 
of it, namely, the smacking of a tee shot over a hilltop, but rather 
of the big cross-bunker that guards the green, more especially 
the green that comes near the end of a close match when heads 
are apt to be lifted. Suppose that we have the nightmare of 
playing the last hole in a Championship with thousands of 
people looking at us, what would be the setting of our dream ? 
Surely it would be Westward Ho! with its black and oozy burn, 
or Hoylake or Muirfield, each with its big cross-bunker. These 
holes have the quality, to use Mr. Low’s word, of “ indestructi- 
bility.” No matter where the wind may be, there is that chasm 
across the path and we have got to get over it. If it is with 
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a brassie from a hard, close lie, so much the more terrifying ; 
but suppose it is only a mashie shot, have we never fluffed a 
mashie shot at a crisis? At any rate, we have very often been 
sufficiently frightened to pitch much too far over the bunker 
and so run over the green. It is part of golfing history that when 
Mr. Balfour-Melville won his Championship at St. Andrews, 
each of his three last victims—Mr. Greig, Mr. Auchterionie and, 
finally, the great Mr. Ball himself—pitched into the burn at the 
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nineteenth hole. That is almost conclusive testimony to the 
value of a cross hazard at a pinch. It may be that it is quite 
a simple task to hit the ball up into the air; it may be that a 
cross-bunker actually makes the hole easier by guiding the eye 
and so enabling us to judge the distance. But these are only 
half truths, because they do not take into account one whole 
truth, namely, that when we come to the last hole on a crucial 
occasion we are all more or less in a blue funk. 





ON DUCK SHOOTING IN ALBERTA.—II 


By WILLIAM Rowan. 





ON A GOOD 


N addition to stubble shooting, previously described, first- 
class sport may be obtained in several other ways, but a 
more intimate knowledge of the country is required. An 
evening spent on any of the larger lakes reveals certain 
favourite fly-lines from the water to the grain fields, or 
from one lake where food is scarce, but whose broad surface 
is secure from gunners, to another where food is abundant. 
Some kind of shelter can always be found to afford sufficient 
cover for one’s purpose, and at such a spot, if it is a good one, 
the very best sport may be obtained. The best record that has 
come within my own experience on one of these fly-lines was the 
reaching of the day’s bag limit (thirty birds) in fifteen minutes. 
Here one is often reminded of grouse drives at home, except that 
the birds may come over in an unending stream of many 
thousands. They are, unfortunately, all too often so high as 
to be out of range, and particularly is this the case when the 
seacon is getting on; but there is invariably the small percentage 
that does not take the precaution of flying high, and they are, 
of course, the birds that pay the penalty. When a gale happens 
to be blowing along the line of flight and with the ducks, one 
gets faster-moving targets than I personally have met with 
anywhere else. The faster flying species may reach a rate of 
150 miles per hour. The higher birds can be picked off with a 
considerable measure of certainty, but the lower ones are appreci- 
ably harder to hit. They arrive and are gone again almost 
before one has the time to bring the gun to the shoulder. Later 
in the season, when the birds are excessively fat, the skin 
of one after another of the high flyers bursts as the bird hits 
the ground with a thud and bounces perhaps a couple of 
feet in the air. It scarcely needs to be said that not every 
fly -line provides the large numbers that have just been 
mentioned, but where such a productive line exists it can 
always be relied upon to provide sport of some kind. The 
smaller fly-lines may be in use for days at a time and then 
abandoned ; but others can almost invariably be discovered in 
the vicinity. 

Another variety of duck shooting exists, but it is more or 
less in general disfavour, and consists of walking ducks up along 
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the reedy edges of some lake. When the ducks are “ jumped ” 
they offer only one shot, the retreating kind, and fall into the 
water. The vast majority of our lakes are shallow and muddy, 
the shallowness being in favour of and the muddiness much 
against the prospect of retrieving birds without a dog. In 
fact, it may be impossible to fetch them out on account of the 
soft ooze into which one may sink beyond the knees. With a 
good dog these conditions do not matter materially, and a fair 
bag may at times be so secured. A great deal of the fun dis- 
appears on account of the stereotyped nature of the shooting. 
The killing of a departing bird, when once one has grasped the 
fact that the bird is rising as well as departing, is apt to 
become monotonous when repeated time after time without 
variation. 

Speaking partially from the collector’s point of view, prob- 
ably the best shooting of all is to be had on some spit running 
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A BUFFLE-HEAD DUCKLING. 
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into a large sheet of water. There is no telling what species of 
duck will be the next to figure on the list ; there is no prophesying 
the next type of shot that will present itself. The birds may 
cross steadily for a couple of hours, when flying may mysteriously 
cease. Maybe, one is comfortably ensconced in some sunny 
sandpit waiting for birds to come over. They stop coming for 
a while and one’s vigil relaxes ; perhaps one becomes absorbed 
in the waders along the beach or in the antics of the coots and 
ducks only a few hundred yards out, and it does not take long 
before one finds oneself in a dangerously drowsy mood, too con- 
tented with life to keep one’s eyes lifting for the specks that have 
a way of turning into rapidly approaching ducks almost in a 
second, to be as rapidly converted into departing ones as they 
rush by overhead. Here one’s danger lies not so much in 
losing birds through bad shooting as in losing them through 
not realising their presence till too late. If one keeps awake, 
one gets ample warning, for one can see birds coming from 
all sides; but, even so, rapid manipulation of the gun is 
required, for every bird crossing is in full flight and moving 
generally at its best. 

There is one such spit not fifty miles from the city of 
Edmonton and only three miles from the nearest town at the 
other end. The railway service happens to be particularly good, 
with three trains a day, the fastest, an east-bound express, 
taking only about an hour and a half to cover the distance. 
At the other end there happens to be the most reasonably priced 
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feats accomplished. I one day witnessed seven ducks brought 
down with seven successive shots fired from the gun of a well 
known sportsman who had undertaken the doubtful task of 
teaching me to shoot decently. There were three single birds 
and two pairs, involving three single shots and two doubles. 
Half a gale was blowing at the time, and the birds crossed us, 
all within a few minutes, from five different directions. The 
shooter faced the same way throughout. It was ‘a _ perfect 
demonstration of all-round gunmanship. 

On another occasion I had got word from a farmer living 
in this neighbourhood that ‘‘ sawbills ’”’ (red-breasted mergansers) 
were coming north in large numbers. This merganser is exceed- 
ingly speedy on the wing and difficult to kill. I badly wanted 
specimens in spring plumage and, finding that I could get the 
next Monday free, arranged to run down on the Surday by 
car (Sunday shooting is prohibited in this province), camp for 
the night and collect the following day. Accompanying me 
was A. H., noted throughout the province for his wonderful 
“snap’’ shooting. Daybreak the next morning found me 
frying eggs and bacon a short way outside the tent and doing 
my best to rouse the other occupants. Presently A. H. strolled 
out, rubbing the sleep from his eyes and yawning profoundly, 
when, just at that moment, we heard the whistle of rapidly 
approaching wings coming out of the black in the west and 
evidently making straight for camp. A. H., who is an optimist, 
murmured something about ‘‘ Here’s where we get our first 
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taxi service that I have ever struck out here, and for six shillings 
one can be dropped with all one’s paraphernalia right on the 
spit. By indulging in a taxi at the Edmonton end as well, one 
can reach the shooting ground in two hours and a half. Since 
a windy day is the best, one can choose one’s weather before 
deciding to leave town. Or the trip can be done even in shorter 
time by motor car, the roads, mud trails that periodically receive 
the attentions of a scraper, being unexpectedly good as a rule 
in the fall. Occasional bumps matter little, after all, for the 
cars are built to suit the roads. 

Here is a collector’s paradise and one of the most delightful 
spots for the sportsman I have ever run across. To my know- 
ledge no fewer than twenty species of duck have been secured on 
this point. In two hours’ shooting ten different kinds one 
morning fell to my own gun, and an eleventh was added by a 
companion shooting less than a hundred yards away. All 
five kinds of geese known to occur regularly in the province have 
been taken, and a rarity, the blue goose, as well. Waders 
have contributed at least twenty-eight different species 
at one time or another, over twenty being of quite regular 
occurrence. 

It is the kind of place that delights the gunner, no matter 
whether he is shooting only for the table or for some more serious 
purpose. Variety of game and variety of shots are the character- 
istic features of the place. Here I have seen some interesting 
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specimen,”’ ran into the tent to get his gun and shells, loaded, 
whistled his dog, and just as the faint light from the east, reflected 
on the bird’s breast, revealed something streaking across the 
tent, the gun spoke, and our first merganser missed the frying 
pan by a few feet. Anything quicker I suppose I shall 
never see. 

On yet another occasion I was sharing cover with a well 
known American shot on this same point. We were close to 
the water’s edge and facing the lake. A solitary pintail, fairly 
high, was coming directly towards us, and this my companion 
neatly dropped as it arrived. Even as it crumpled in the air 
a blue-winged teal shot across us from behind (7.e., in the opposite 
direction) and over the falling pintail. As though an ordinary 
double had been fired, the left followed the right, and the teal 


dropped with a splash into the water a few feet out. The 
brilliance of that second shot and the wonderful skill involved 
must be apparent to every shooter. There is no need for 


analysis. 

Duck shooting on such a point is a real test of a man’s 
all-round capacity witha gun. There is no finer training ground 
for the novice. Should ducks be flying badly there is generally 
something else to turn to. Even prairie chicken are often 
abundant, and they give one the chance to practise the 
‘jumping ” shot. With waders on every side, such a point is 
almost without equal. 


‘ 
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THE HERBACEOUS BORDER 


E still, all of us, talk of herbaceous borders, but 

it must be admitted that the name is nowadays 

a misnomer, for in such borders we habitually 

use plants which are not herbaceous and even 

species and varieties which are not winter-hard. 
Not to quibble about the name, however, the herbaceous border 
of to-day is not nearly so popular an institution as it was in 
1914. Even previous to that year its popularity had begun 
to wane, but post-war conditions have hastened its fall from 
grace. When changing fashion caused hardy herbaceous plants 
to supersede seasonal bedding, there was much talk of the saving 
of labour entailed, and many people put down herbaceous borders 
under the impression that, once planted, they needed no further 
attention, except perhaps a little weeding, for an indefinite 
period. They found, all too soon, that the notion was a mis- 
taken one and that, if any sort of an appearance was to be 
maintained, a very considerable amount of manual labour and 
at least an equal amount of head-work must be devoted to their 
maintenance and renewal. It was left to a younger generation 
to discover that flowering trees and shrubs call for much less 
attention in the way of maintenance than do herbaceous plants. 
Undoubtedly the tendency to-day is to exaggerate the small- 
ness of the amount of attention needed in the shrubbery. Still, 
it remains a fact that less than one quarter of the work necessary 
to maintain a given area of herbaceous border in first-rate 
condition will suffice to keep at the same high standard a similar 
area of shrubbery. 

The great majority of the most beautiful and showy flowering 
trees and shrubs blossom in late spring or early summer. To 
provide colour later in the year it has become usual to plant 
breadths of herbaceous plants in bays in the shrubbery, using one 
or, at most, two kinds of plants in a bay. Many herbaceous 
plants show to great advantage when so grouped, which are 
difficult to arrange satisfactorily in an orthodox herbaceous 
border, and, in addition, the shrubs which separate group from 
group tend to break up the late summer gales, which often work 
havoc in a border consisting almost entirely of herbaceous 
plants. 

There are places where the use of shrubs is practically 
inadmissible and, just as, after the great reaction against 
bedding-out, people found that there were places where summer 
bedding provided the easiest method of obtaining the wanted 
colour, so, now, we cannot bring ourselves to plant our gardens 
solely with shrubs and trees and plants suitable for the rock 
and water gardens, or for the wild. A well arranged herbaceous 
border, given the necessary attention both before and after 
planting, and with the rich and solid background of a yew hedge, 
can be at once remarkably effective in mass and equally beautiful 
in detail. Such a border should be at least 8ft. wide—troft. 
or 12ft. is better if the border is really long—and a pair of such 
borders with a moderately wide grass path between them repre- 
sents, where feasible, the most satisfactory arrangement. 

Because herbaceous phloxes give the best results when 
propagated every year and because, in addition, it is almost 
impossible not to leave behind in the border when lifting them 
particles of root which will sooner or later make plants, these 





A BOLDLY GROUPED BORDER. 





ILLUSTRATING THE VALUE OF GROUPING TOGETHER PLANTS OF 
DIFFERING HABIT. 


beautiful late summer flowers are often grown nowadays in a 
place to themselves. Stray plants coming up, as they are 
likely enough to do, among plants of another variety are, it must 
be admitted, a considerable nuisance. The pony, also, is to-day 
generally given quarters apart, to be shared all the year round 
with spring-flowering bulbs, mainly narcissi, and further con- 
gested in summer with gladioli. The Michaelmas daisy, too, 
is often given a border in which to display its many forms, 
either alone or in association with torch-lilies. Still, we can 
hardly do without, at any rate, a few of these autumnal 
flowers in our herbaccous border. 

If we have dispensed with 
some hardy plants for our 
mixed border, we have of 
recent years taken to include 
dwarf shrubs, usually for their 
grey foliage, but occasionally 
for their habit of growth and 
value as winter furniture. 
Lavender, southern-wood and 
a host of other artemisias with 
silvery or grey-green foliage, 
rosemary and santolina, to 
name but a few, are almost 
essential to a modern her- 
baceous border, while dwarf 
cotoneasters and prostrate 
junipers are also largely called 
into use, especially on corners. 
The tree lupin, too, of which 
the only fault is its want of 
longevity, is a regular habitué 
of the herbaceous walk, and 
climbing and rambler roses on 
poles are not seldom to be found 
there. The half-hardy florists’ 
pentstemon, the annually pro- 
pagated early - flowering chry- 
santhemum, the luxuriant 
peony-flowered, star and 
mignon dahlias, lifted plants of 
Michaelmas daisy, hardy and 
half-hardy annuals of sorts, and 
even the once despised zonal 
pelargonium are _ pressed 
into service for its adorn- 
ment. 
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What are now generally known as “ colour borders ’”’ are 
in danger of going out of favour owing to the practice which 
certain nursery firms have made of selling the plants for them 
with a planting plan at so much per yard super. The general 
idea of such a border is that, starting with soft colours, perhaps 
lilac pinks, greys and creams, one progresses to strong colours, 
say, crimsons, rich pinks, full blues, yellows and whites. We 
might then change gradually to whites, pinks and purples, and 
again strengthen slowly to scarlet, salmon and white, and thus 
to a portion where orange shades predominate, which in their 
turn give way to salmony pinks, soft blues and so forth. To 
‘ake in so complete a range of colour needs a very long border, 
but for shorter lengths we can restrict the colour range, taking 
care, however, to get a certain balance and to avoid too strong 
transiticns. The colours employed may sometimes be based 
upon one’s own ideas of pleasant colouring, but quite often 
other garden features will suggest a suitable range. If the border, 
to take one example, approaches anywhere near rose beds, 
the cleanest and brightest possible colours should be employed, 
for the brightest of herbaceous flowers look none too pure in 
colouring alongside roses. 

The colour border just described, where several harmonising 
colours are blended in each section, does not find favour with 
some people, who prefer to group together a wide range of rose 
pinks, tor instance, in one place, of purples in another, orange 
tones in yet a third, blues in a fourth and so on. Such grouping 
needs a very good eye for colour to prevent clashing, and depends 
a great deal for its effect upon the fact that, as one walks along 
the border, one sees a large part of the next group of colour 
across the one in the immediate foreground. There are a great 
many keen gardeners who have, in fact, an excellent eye for 
colour, but who have no liking at all for colour borders in which 
the beauty of the individual plant is so entirely subordinated to 
general colour effect. They look upon such things as a following 
of false gods and as no whit better, in fact, than the carpet 
bedding of Victorian days. I have that feeling myself, though, 
personally, I have no objection to carpet bedding in some positions, 
I should, however, object to it if we degraded really beautiful 
plants, such as the lily, to employment in our living tapestry, 
which is precisely what in a herbaceous border we are apt to do. 

There can be no question that every flower looks its best 
when grouped with others which in colouring, or form, or both, 
at once enhance their own beauty and its own. That is why 
all the tiger lilies, though they do so well in the herbaceous 
border, never look so effective there as in association with 
deciduous trees or shrubs of which the foliage turns yellow in 
autumn. Lilium testaceum of a pinkish buff shade, associates 
admirably both as regards colouring and form with the maroon 
purple Salvia virgata nemorosa, and almost equally well with 
others of the sage kindred, such as Salvia Tenori and the purple 
clary. Real purple shades are not difficult to arrange, for they 
associate well with pink, buff, ivory white and, of course, grey, 
as well as with dilute shades of their own colour. When we 
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have to handle colours approaching to magenta, however, the 
task is less easy. Such things as the vivid double form of Lychnis 
Viscaria are perhaps best isolated from all other flowers by ample 
belts of green foliage. Crimson Rambler rose and that really 
gorgeous little plant for a dry bank, Calandrinia umbellata, 
are others which, quite all right in a setting of greenery, seem to 
quarrel with almost any other flower. One cannot even group 
flowers of magenta tone together! Where the colouring is a 
little less strident, however, grouping with some shade of lavender 
or mauve is effective, the mauve being the preponderating 
colour. Thus two or three plants of the bearded iris Edouard 
Michel are entirely satisfactory in association with a group of 
I. pallida dalmatica. One is loath altogether to dispense with 
these magenta tones, because they are luminous and beautiful in 
evening light, as well as being most effective at night as cut flowers. 

One of the commonest faults in the arrangement of the 
herbaceous border is the over-free use of dead white. In the 
summer border the groups of ‘‘ maximum daisies,’’ Chrysanthe- 
mum maximum, are often far too large. White is more telling 
than any colour, and should therefore be used sparingly. There 
is a prevalent belief, too, that ‘‘ white will go with anything.” 
As far as dead white is concerned, it is quite untrue, but, of 
course, there are as many shades of what we call white as of 
any other colouring. Ivory whites and purplish whites go well 
with purple, creamy whites with orange and so cn. A small 
quantity of dead white is all right with the strong blue of anchusa, 
yet replace the white with soft yellow and the effect is greatly 
enhanced. So always use dead white with caution. 

On whatever plan you arrange your herbaceous border, 
do not omit occasionally to get upstanding plants towards the 
front! Bare-stemmed kinds are best for this purpose, and 
torch lilies, liatris, gladioli and the St. Bruno’s lilies are excellent. 
Some quite tall growers, too, should find their way into the 
middle row. It is easy enough to get the effect of an even bank, 
but tolerably difficult to get the diversity of outline we all admire. 
The grey-foliaged shrubs already mentioned give, as well as 
their colouring, a nicely rounded outline, and various grasses, 
but particularly the eulalias, give upright lines and a distinctive 
character. Whatever the style of the border it is proposed to 
plant, plant it early. Bearded irises do not transplant really 
well after mid-October, and this is the very latest date for 
pyrethrums. Every day that Madonna lilies are kept out of 
the ground minimises their chance of success, and by the end 
of September they will have been out at least six weeks. Autumn 
planting, however, is better than spring, so try to get the work 
finished by mid-October. Trench the ground if it is in good 
heart right down, otherwise, and especially if it is a new garden, 
bastard-trench it, keeping the surface soil to the top. Bury 
chopped turf loam if you have it to spare, as well as an 
ample dressing of good stable dung and, if there is the 
least doubt of the sweetness of the ground, prick a dressing 
of powdered chalk or ground limestone into the top 2ins. 
or 3ins. Rt. V. GIFFARD WOOLLEY. 





LAWN TEN 


R. A. E. BEAMISH has written a little book on the 

game which he calls ‘‘The Lawn Tennis Tip Book” 

The title is interesting, for it implies a belief in hints 

rather than in system, and one would have set down 

Mr. Beamish, in the days when he represented this 

country in international competitions and played in the cham- 
pionships, as a convinced believer in system. He is a player 
with a beautiful style, and he gave the impression that he would 
rather lose while hitting at the ball in the right way than score 
a point clumsily. Latterly, he has been concerned with coaching, 
and one would be curious to know if his title is an accident or if 
at the back of it there lies some modification of the views with 
which one would have credited him previously. He states in 
his preface that his object is to tell the player what to do and 
what to avoid when he makes the simple strokes of the game. 
There are about as many “don’ts” as ‘“‘do’s”’ in his recom- 
mendations. The second are more closely bound up with a hard 
and fast system than the first. From the point of view of an 
instructor of Mr. Beamish’s theoretical and practical knowledge, 
“don’t ’”’ and “‘ do”’ are, no doubt, but alternative routes to one 
destination—the beginner may journey either east or west to 
the antipodes, that is, the Centre Court. But from the point 
of view of the pupil the route of ‘‘don’t”’ is probably easier 
than the route of “‘do.’’ No one can communicate to another 
how the actual union between racket and ball is brought about ; 
the most he can tell him is how to hit at the ball; he can place 
him in the ideal position for a hit and then—if he is very clever— 
send him a ball exactly suited for that hit ; but even so, the hit 
is unlikely to be the idea], for the timing of the stroke—the appli- 
cation of the power of the body to the ball—cannot be‘taught, 
it is instinctive. But the pupil will find out for himself how to 
apply his strength the sooner if the instructor informs him of 
errors which will make the application virtually impossible. 
A thousand and one factors go to make up the ideal hit; if the 
instructor tells the pupil to ‘‘do”’ a certain thing, the pupil is 
apt to attach some magical effect to the prescribed movement 
and to concentrate upon it to the forgetting of all else. He 
is told, for instance, to swing back the racket ‘“‘ with the arm 


NIS: 


“pips” 


perfectly straight and as horizontal to the ground as possible ”’ ; 
he does it, and it is long odds that the charm will not work, for 
the pupil will be so much concerned with that swing back that 
the hit itself becomes secondary. Worst of all, a ‘‘ do” tends to 
render the hitter stiff and thus unable to make the small adjust- 
ments that are always necessary at the last moment. But 
suppose the instruction is phrased ‘“‘ Doi’t drop your arm so 
much as you hit.” Then the pupil still has the hit presented 
to him as the chiet thing ; he makes the hit with a slight variation 
which does not draw to itself the whole of his attention, and if he 
finds the hit come easier he will go on raising his arm gradually 
until it is horizontal. It is in favour of the ‘‘ don’t”’ that it 
requires less attention than the ‘‘ do”; you are thinking about 
the ‘“‘do”’ until the ball is struck, whereas it is enough if the 
“don’t ’’ is at the back of your mind; and often you can have 
done with it before the real business begins. The positive 
instruction to stand sideways is likely to entail more careful 
placing of the body than the beginner can afford. The recom- 
mendation not to stand so square with the net can be heeded 
and forgotten before the hit is begun. The ‘“ don'ts,” again, 
can be taken seriatim—each one causing but a slight modification 
of such stroke as the pupil has acquired. Each separate ‘‘ do”’ 
is more complex. 

There are no specifics to enable a man to play a game, and 
it is another advantage of the “ don’t’? as compared with the 
“do” that it does not claim to be a specific. The ‘ do”’ is 
accepted on trust ; the beginner is apt to think that if he follows 
the instructor’s positive instructions he will be able to hit like 
the instructor with no further trouble to himself, whereas it is 
impossible tor the instructor to tell him everything ; indeed, he 
may not know himself what is the little individual touch that 
makes his ball fly straight and fast. But a reason can be given 
for each ‘“‘ don’t,’’ and the pupil can follow the advice—not as 
a charm—but to the extent he finds it helpful. 

Don’t raise the arm too high at the end of the backward swing of the 
racket. If the arm is too high, viz., above the line of the shoulder, the 
elbow joint will be nearly straight and the power which should be obtained 
by the action of straightening it will be lost. | et a 

















FOR A START THE 


DUMMY 


IS 


THROWN IN 


HE importance of teaching a dog to enter water with a 
zest equal to that which he exhibits in the performance 
of his other duties will be admitted by all, but in order 


to ensure success great care must be exercised. 


Spaniels 


are not really water dogs at all, so in their case particular 


pains must be bestowed in the early 
stages of introduction. Retrievers, and 
more especially Labradors, possess the 
instinct in a high degree and are, there- 
fore, less trouble ; in fact, it is difficult 
to keep some of them out of the water. 
As there is no absolute rule with either 
breed—the percentage of unwilling 
specimens being merely considerably 
higher in the case of spaniels—all should 
be treated alike until the attitude of 
the individual towards immersion has 
been ascertained. On no account should 
a puppy be thrown or put into water, 
this foolish and rather cruel proceeding 
implanting a permanent dread of the 
vital fluid. 

The trainer who has access to a 
stretch of flooded meadowland or a pool 
with shelving sides, is indeed fortu- 
nate, because, then, the first contact is 
a mere splashing gained at wading 
depth. In any event, the shallowest 
available water should be used and a 
place chosen where the margin slopes 
so gently into the depths that at no 
moment is a definite plunge required. 
In those circumstances the dog can 
walk in and fetch anything that has 
been thrown for him to retrieve, the 
way in which he behaves under the test 
deciding how the lesson shall proceed. 
When nervousness and timidity are ex- 
hibited the pupil must be kept to the 
shallower places for several lessons ;_ but 
if no fear is shown, progress is rapid 
right up to the climax, when the dog 
will readily jump off a river bank direct 
into the water and fetch the dummy 
which has been thrown on to the oppo- 
site bank. Gradually, the timid ones 
may be worked up to the same standard, 
care being taken not to force them at 
any stage, but rather to get them to 
learn from practical experience that 
water has no terrors. As a_ finishing 
touch I place Jane, the duck, in such a 
position that she has only about 5oyds. 
to go in order to reach a deep pond 
which, in my case, happens to be con- 
veniently near. Jane, knowing the ropes, 
at once makes for the pond, whence she 
is quickly removed and a dead specimen 
thrown into the middle. The puppy is 
then put on to her line, which he has 
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XIII.—TEACHING TO RETRIEVE FROM 


already learnt to follow, so that, on arriving at the edge he 
sees the supposed object of his chase floating in the water and, 


therefore, needs little encouragement to enter. 
Once the pupil reaches the stage where he ‘“ waters’ 


’ 


quite 


freely, he is nxt taught to mark his game across the river, and 
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here the thrower once more comes 
KS into use. It is placed about 30yds. 
beyond the opposite bank, the 
string being operated by the trainer 
or his assistant. When the dummy 
flies into the air a blank is fired and, 
after a due interval, the command 
“Get over’’ is given, accompanied 
by a wave of the hand, “Hie, 
lost’ being added if the pupil does 
not immediately respond. A very 
few repetitions of this performance 
will ensure the puppy never after- 
wards refusing to cross water. 
After this lesson a turther accom- 
plishment must be added. This is 
to make a dog hunt well out in the 
field beyond the water barrier, and 
this because, under real conditions, 
his master is often unable to cross. 
The thrower must, accordingly, be 
set well out in the field; but when 
this condition of special difficulty 
is introduced it is best to use a 
place where the dog is able to get 
out of the water easily both in going 
out and returning. As a wind-up, 
dummies may be previously deposited 
in different parts of a fresh field, ENCOURAGING A BEGINNER 
the trainer firing a blank in the aie vv pr 
direction of one of them and then 
sending the dog to quest. In 
saying ‘‘Get over’’ he waves his 
hand in the direction of the 
dummy, with the almost certain 
result that the pupil goes straight 
across and quests as required, re- 
, turning with the prize in due 
course. The remaining dummies are 
dealt with in the same way. 

Mature dogs as well as puppies 
are liable to develop a _ distaste 
for water following any terrifying 
experience gained therein. I call 
clearly to mind an instance which = 
occurred on a river boundary of the 
Duke of Hamilton’s estate. Hap- 
pening to meet one of the Duke’s 
kennel staff when both of us were 
accompanied by mature and fully 
trained dogs, we decided that as the 
river was in flood it offered a good 
opportunity to test their courage. 
Among others I had Beechgrove 
Benjamin with me, therefore, having 
thrown a freshly killed rabbit on 
to the other side I ordered him to 
fetch it. Without hesitation he 
jumped into the boiling river, which 
was very narrow at that point; 
but, unfortunately, there was a 
forked branch just under the surtace, 
the jump delivering his neck right 
into the cleft. He was thrown 
violently backwards, going right 
under, and trom that day onwards 
nothing would induce him to enter 
the water. Another incident with 
a similar result occurred at the 
Spaniel Club Trials in tIgto in 
connection with a hen _ pheasant 
which had been shot and fell into a 
brook. Neath of Avondale was 
given the task of retrieving it. She 
went out with alacrity, and after 
reaching the top of the bank had to 
take a steep jump down to reach 
the water’s edge. Midway was a | 
single strand ot wire which she had | 
failed to notice, the result being 
that her hindquarters struck it tull, 
the rebound causing her to turn 
somersault and be pitched head 
first into the water. After this 
unpleasant experience she doggedly | 
refused to effect the retrieve, 
although, like Ben, she was no 
puppy. 

A well known judge of field ‘i 
trials once asked how I should 
act in the case of a dog which, on 
reaching land after a water retrieve, 
dropped his bird for the purpose 
of shaking himself—in brief, whether 
I would penalise a dog for so 
acting. My reply was that it all A PRECIPITOUS CLIMB. 
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depended on whether the bird was dead or alive; for, in 
the one case, the dog would be acting with commendable 
sense in ridding himself of the encumbering water at the first 
opportunity—thus, incidentally, saving his master the shower- 
bath which is so often inflicted—whereas, in the other case, 
the bird might escape and so either cause delay or be lost 
altogether. In the nature of things a dog always shakes himself 
after leaving the water, and if he retained a dead bird 
while freeing his coat from water, there would be a risk of the 
skin getting torn and other damage being done in consequence 
of the extra nip that would be required. If the bird is a 
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runner, either this damage must be risked or the shaking 
delayed until after delivery has been effected. Complicate! 
as the reasoning required seems to be, I have seldom seen 
a dog put down a live bird in order to shake himself, whereas 
comfort often receives first consideration in the case of a dead 
one. Hence, no bad mark should be scored in the latter 
instance; the dog being given the benefit of the doubt, on the 
perfectly just assumption that he would have taken no such 
risk had the bird been alive. The judge was so struck with the 
force of my argument that he thereupon decided to adopt the 
ruling suggested. R. SHARPE. 





LEAVES 


FROM A FRONTIER OFFICER’S 


NOTEBOOK 


By LIEUTENANT-COLONEL P. T. ETHERTON. 


HE reading of a book, the sight of some beautiful bit of 

scenery, or a familiar tune which we have not heard for 

years, will bring back to us memories of things accom- 

plished, of stirring times passed through, of events in 

our past life both pleasant and strenuous. Such, indeed, 
was the case a few weeks since when the writer reviewed that 
uncommonly readable book, ‘“‘ Forty Years a Soldier ’’ by Sir 
George Younghusband, with its flow of incident and adventure, 
not only along the north-west frontier of India, but in those 
distant outposts where so much that counts in the control and 
destiny of empire often passes unnoticed. It recalled to mind 
adventures of a similar nature, and of strange and hazardous 
experiences both as a political officer in the heart of Asia, and 
when engaged on an expedition across Asia from India to 
Siberia, Russia and England. The latter involved a trek of 
3,500 miles, passing through wild, inhospitable and little known 
parts of Asia, accompanied by an Indian orderly, a rifleman from 
the Himalayas recruited for service in the Royal Garhwal 
Rifles, a regiment whose deeds on several fronts in the Great War 
need no recounting here. 

The bare list of the names and places gone through in the 
long journey might well prove curious and speculative, not only 
as to the physical geography of those terre incognite, but as to 
the inhabitants and the tide waters of civilisation now breaking 
around the frontiers and shores of Kalmuks, Kirghiz and other 
nomads. Many and varied were the experiences of that Hima- 
layan soldier on the Roof of the World, along the Russian frontier, 
through borderlands held by Chinese troops, or states but nomin- 
ally owing allegiance to the Flowery Kingdom, past the immense 
and mysterious lakes of Central Asia, and through the country 
of wild horses. 

Such sights and wonders as are encountered in distant 
travels by the Westerner are viewed in a more or less matter-of- 
fact light, and do not create any lasting impression. The Oriental, 
however, sees them in an entirely different perspective, and his 
ideas and impressions have their humorous and interesting side. 
We see this in the case of our rifleman, who embarked at Flushing 
for London after a year’s journey across the Asiatic continent. 
It was the first time he had ever set eyes upon the sea, and he 
was appalled at the sight of so much water, and anxious to know 
if it were really genuine. Soon after landing on the English 
coast he had his first view of cows and horses, to him an amazing 
sight after the thin and scraggy specimens one encounters in the 
East. His comments on their size recalled to mind an amusing 
incident at a reception given by a certain famous landowner 
in England to a party of Indian soldiers. They had been sump- 
tuously entertained and regaled with food specially prepared by 
Indian cooks of their own caste, after a tour of the castle, the 
estate and all the varied treasures. Towards the close of the 
entertainment the host, in a happy speech, proposed the health 
and prosperity of the guests, to which the senior Indian present 
replied, a warrior who had served in many a rough-and-tumble 
scrap on the frontier, and could have held the assembly spellbound. 
On behalf of the party he thanked the host for his entertainment, 
and, pausing as if to give full weight to his words, said that the 
noble owner’s cows seen that day were simply splendid! He then 
resumed his seat amid the rapturous applause of his comrades. 
But to return to our rifleman. He revelled, inter alia, in a visit 
to the Dreadnought, and was lost in bewilderment at the capacity 
of the guns, the range, and the hydraulic loading. His visit 
followed shortly after that of the pseudo Abysinnian prince whose 
impersonation by some ’Varsity wags created such a sensation 
at the time. On approaching the gangway, armed with the 
requisite permit and credentials, the writer was asked in an 
anxious undertone if it were really a genuine case and not another 
bit of Abysinnia. 

One morning a visit was paid to a well known daily, whose 
offices grace the Strand. The rifleman was given a seat by the 
window where he remained upwards of an hour or more, and 
on being called for was asked if he were weary of so long a wait. 
“‘ Ah,”’ quoth the Himalayan, ‘I have been here but a few minutes, 
yet have I seen many thousands of people pass, both men and 
women, and although I have looked well and closely I have not 


seen the same person pass twice. It is, indeed, a wonderful] 
country. How can you explain it all?” 

The Natural History Museum at South Kensington furnished 
much material for reflection, and the writer had to show in 
terms of companies and sections, and even of half battalions, the 
quantities of food which would be consumed by a whale in the 
course of a single day, problems calling for no slight exercise of 
imagination. 

The underground railways and the lifts therein were a source 
of lasting astonishment, not unmixed with amusement. He 
was shown the tube, and was asked what he thought of it. 
His reply was that he heard a distant rumble as of some soul in 
torment ; then a train burst from the tunnel, the gates clanged, 
passengers were disgorged, the bell rang and the monster flew 
on again, leaving him mute with awe. With the arrival of the 
next train he went aboard, getting off in a great hurry at the 
destination, for, as he remarked, if we do not get off at once we 
shall never get off at all, so rapid and impetuous is this extra- 
ordinary “ gharri’’ (carriage). 

For six weeks did he enjoy the sights of London and the 
provinces before returning to the East, whence, later, his regiment 
embarked for service in France. A subject that recalls quaint 
letters written by Indian soldiers to their relatives in India, 
which underwent the usual censorship—strange compositions, 
throwing light on Oriental mentality as evidenced in the masses. 
For instance, the horses one sees in Normandy, and in the north 
of France, harnessed to a pole which sets in motion a mangle in 
the centre of a large trough, and the dog standing in a wheel, 
which, without actually moving it forward, he revolves, and 
so operates a churn, drew torth comments from a sepoy that here 
the horses washed the clothes, the dogs made the butter, and the 
cats sat alongside the milk and never drank it! Another wrote 
that eleven kings were at war, but that the worst of these was 
the German king, who had blasted us all with his artillery, and, 
said the sepoy, ‘“‘as I write heads are lying around me like 
boulders.” Yet another penned a line to say he was lying badly 
wounded in hospital when a German shell descended and blew 
the place to bits. ‘I rose,’’ he said, ‘‘ from my bed and ran 
for nine miles, until I got into another hospital.”’ 

It is a far cry from the battlefields of France and Flanders 
to the snows of the Roof of the World, and to that point on the 
frontier of Further India where three empires meet. Yet, reading 
Younghusband’s book, one is reminded of incident and adventure, 
and of curious manners and customs among nomad tribes of 
Turkomans and Kalmuks, with whom the writer has come into 
close contact both as an official and a traveller. We have seen 
how the tribesman from the Himalayas views the wonders of the 
West, and it will, therefore, be of interest to recount briefly 
something of the mode of life of the Kalmuk and his outlook on 
life, that race which has been immortalised by De Quincey 
in his ‘‘ Flight of a Tartar Tribe,’ but of which so little is 
known. 

Of their sports and pastimes the game of “ baiga’”’ is the 
most popular, the carcase of a goat or sheep being the object 
of contention, both sides, to the number of as many as fifty 
players, mounted on strong and agile ponies, fighting for posses- 
sion of it. The opening of the game sees one of the riders dash 
forward at the head of the assembled players; with a yell he 
hurls the carcase to the ground and disappears in a cloud of 
dust to join the rest, who are off at breakneck pace. Never has 
the writer seen such a medley of confusion, a player who has 
gained possession of the carcase being pursued by a wild and yelling 
mob, who hang on to his saddle, his clothes, or the trappings, 
and even the tail and mane, of his horse. There is no offside 
in the game of “‘ baiga,’”’ no irksome rules; all is fair, and by any 
means, foul or otherwise, a man may unhorse his opponent. 
The sheep is successively lost and won until exhaustion of players 
and mounts puts an end to this fast and furious game. 

The burial customs obtaining among the Kalmuks are 
curious. Instead of disposal in the orthodox fashion, the body 
is put out on a knoll, or low hill, in the vicinity of the camp and 
there left to the tender mercies of dogs and birds of prey. A 
Kalmuk hunter with the writer told him that should the remains 
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Electric Genera- 
ting Set suitable 
for Country 
House Lighting. 





piece Tea Set, £3 10 0 
§2 piece Breakfast a £5 100 54 piece Dinner Set, £12 10 O 


Odd pieces may be purchased separately 
—replacements are always available 


“SPOT” WARE 


N attractive breakfast table may be set out 
A with this ware, in either the ‘* Butcher 
Blue,” or the clear Orange colouring. The 
white spots are carefully placed to give 
emphasis and relief, and give a look of 
cleanness and freshness. 


” 


Other charming Heal Designs are ‘‘ Blue Acacia, 


Complete Installations “ Flower Chain,” Blue Leaf,” and “ Postscript. 


Samples sent on application. 


for An illustrated booklet of inexpensive Table 
and Toilet Wares post free on application. 


COUNTRY HOUSE Heal & Son It? 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD W1 
Power and 


| Bedding, Bedstead, Upholstery and Furniture Makers. 
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Dealers in Carpets, China, Fabrics, and Decorative things. 
ARRODS staff of fully-qualified 


engineers and lighting special- 
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LIGHT 


ists will gladly advise and submit 


schemes and estimates for this class 
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of work. Experienced — engineers 
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despatched anywhere at short notice. 


ELECTRIC BELLS 
and TELEPHONES 


Quickly and efficiently installed. Write for estimates. 


VISIT HARRODS DISPLAY OF 
ELECTRICAL FITTINGS AND 
LABOUR-SAVING ELECTRICAL 
APPLIANCES, SECOND FLOOR 


HARRODS 


Havrods Ltd London SW1 
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WEBBER 


Electric Lighting Sets 
have been specially de- 
signed to fulfil the varied 
requirements of those 
situated in the country, 
and to do this in the most 
economical way. Therefore 
there are several sizes and 
types of ““Webber”’ Plants, 
and in each case the 
“Webber” Engine, which 
forms the power unit, has a 
guaranteed fuel consump- 
tion lower than that of 
any other engine. 
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INSTALL A WEBBER PLANT 
and save 20 per cent. to 40 per cent. on Fuel Bill alone. 
Consult the Manufacturers in the first 
instance. Write for Booklet 31g. 


WEBBER ENGINES LTD., Guildford, Surrey. 


Tel, : Guildford "557. 
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8, Castle Street, 
Liverpool. 

45, Gordon Street, 
Glasgow. 
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TWEED HATS FOR SHOOTING, from 18/6 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Hats for Hunting, Riding and Driving, 
Dress, Sport and Country Wear. 





on 
APPLICATION. 


WO DROW 


46; Piccadilly, Lordoi21, wi. 





LIMITED 


Sporting Hat Specialists 


Branches at 


. Market Street, 


Manchester. 





BY APPOINTMENT 


Street, Dublin. 
8, Donegall Place, 


Manufacturers 
and Specialists 
of every kind of 
Hat for Ladies 


and Gentlemen 


Westmoreland 


Belfast. 


Beaver and Green. 





SOFT FELT HATS FOR SHOOTING, 25/- 
Light weight, will roll for packing ; in Grey, Mole, Brown, 


A selection can be had on approval on 
receipt of London trade reference, or an amount on deposit. 











By Appointment, 


Health, Comfort 
and Economy 


BURBERRY 
OVERCOATS 


Overcoats of great comfort which 
are also Weatherproofs of great 
service; one coat fulfilling the 
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not be disposed of within the space of a few days, the departed 
is regarded as having been a very wayward rascal, since even the 
dogs are shocked and refuse to taste him. The sequel to the 
discovery is the chastisement of the members of the deceased’s 
family with the idea of saving them from a similar fate. The 
sins of the fathers visited upon the children indeed. 

Discriminating and jocund souls are not wanting among the 
Celestial functionaries reluctantly tethered to Turkestan. Withal, 
they are wide awake to business, as is the manner of their gifted 
nation, and though the troops at their disposal are none too 
efficiently armed or organised, they keep a keen eye on expanding 
commercial as well as political opportunities. One trait they share 
in common with most commentators on British enterprise. 
They cannot, for the life of them, understand how anyone can 
adventure around, braving many discomforts, merely for the 
sake of sport and travel. That is a conundrum which baffles 
the astutest students of human nature, and it is refreshing 
to reflect that even a Chinaman cannot solve it. There was an 
ideal satrap at a walled Chinese town who inspected the writer’s 
guns and rifles and held much diverting converse. He had been 
in Peking during the Boxer troubles, and, though officially 
deprecating indulgence in looting, so far convivially unbent as to 
show how it was done by rushing round the room and stuffing 
his pockets with everything portable on which he could lay hands. 
It was an exciting reminiscence and, as he considerately restored 
the impounded articles, he explained that, to his thinking, the 
British, American and Japanese were the best behaved and most 
soldierly contingents he had seen. 

It is not all beer and skittles in Turkestan, for Bolshevism 
has had its baneful effect and Central Asia is in a disturbed and 
lawless condition, tending to make the life of the British 
representative one of great difficulty and danger. There are, 
too, gun-runners and opium smugglers, and sundry desperadoes 
whose actions call for strong and determined measures, while 
there are those who waylay and murder the traveller in as ruthless 
a manner as elsewhere. Of numerous cases, the writer recalls 
the disappearance of two Indian merchants, a story that would 
afford material for a Sherlock Holmes romance. ‘They had 
set out on a journey to Yarkand, once the capital of ancient 
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Tartary, and now the main trade centre to Chinese Turkestan. 
From the moment when they left their home all trace of them 
disappeared, even the horse and cart with the driver had vanished, 
none knew whither. Some time afterwards the horse was found 
wandering in the desert, but of the cart and the three men there 
was no trace. 

Time passed on and all efforts to unravel the mystery were 
unavailing. At last, fourteen months after the disappearance, 
news was brought in one morning that a clue had been found. 
In a bazaar about fifty miles out from the point where the ill- 
fated cart and its occupants had started, a man had been seen 
endeavouring to sell some old iron that had obviously done duty as 
the tyre of a wheel. Something in the man’s bearing excited 
suspicion; he was questioned and a search of his house, a lonely 
place some twenty miles away on the high road, revealed further 
pieces of old tyres and portions of a cart. A granary disclosed 
some cooking utensils of undoubtedly Indian make, excavations 
in the floor yielded clothes. Gradually the whole dreadful story 
was unfolded, and in a dark corner of the yard, 7ft. below the 
surface, the bodies of the two traders and the cart-driver were 
found. It appeared that they had arrived at the house late at 
night, a snowstorm was in full blast, and they craved shelter 
from the fury of the storm. 

The traders were rich, for they had money in good coin 
of the realm; the owners of the house were poor and desperately 
hard up. “‘ Verily, they reasoned, Allah hath delivered them 
into our hands.’’ So a council of war was held, and that night 
the traders and the cart-man were hammered to death as they 
slept and the cart sawn and broken up into pieces. Dawn came 
with the work unfinished, for the horse had to be disposed of, 
and so the following night it was taken out into the desert many 
miles away and there turned loose. That ended the crime, for 
the time being, and possibly it might have remained undiscovered 
for all time but for the chance presence in the bazaar of one 
of the writer’s agents. 

Of such incidents is life beyond the frontiers composed, as 
wondrous and exciting and as hazardous and trying as the task 
of those who go down to the sea in ships and occupy their business 
in great waters. 





AGRICULTURAL NOTES 


T is pretty evident that the dairy farmers are satisfied—or say, 
rather, highly pleased—with the price at which the winter supply 
of milk is fixed At any rate, that is a fair inference from the 

prices they are giving for dairy cows. To test the matter, I, on 
Thursday, went to a sale of dairy cows that I had seen advertised. It 
was not the dispersal sale of any famous herd. On the contrary, no 
pedigree, no story of show prizes and no milk record was given of a 
single animal, and there were over one hundred and fifty uncalved 
and calved heifers. The history of the herd I learned on the ground. 
It was that the farmer had bought them in the early spring—the month 
of March was mentioned, but I am not sure of the date. I rather 
gathered that he had gone to various sources and bought such cows 
and heifers as he fancied. All that can be said in their favour was 
that they had certainly been bought by a man of good judgment as 
to the possibilities of the lean and hungry kine. He gambled on their 
future. 





THE SALE AND THE PRICES. 


It should be noted that the sale was not at any market, but on 
a farm. As has been said, no particulars were given with the animals, 
save that of a small proportion of the heifers the dates at which they 
had been sent to the bull and the expected day of calving were an- 
nounced. No large crowd assembled, but, judging from the number 
of motors parked in an adjacent field, ail or nearly all present were 
potential buyers. Each animal had to be taken on the buyer's judgment 
as to its future as a ‘‘ dairymaid,” to use a favourite word of the 
auctioneer. The bidding from the first was keen and lively. Many 
started low enough, one or two at £16 and a good number at £20; 
but in a minute or two the auctioneer, a wit who interspersed any amount 
of descriptive phrases, was rapidly going on in this fashion: ‘‘ What 
is your offer, gentlemen—{34? No ?—give it a start, then—{20; 
then £20 1os., £21, £21 10s., £22, £22 10s., £23, and a bag like a market 
basket,’”’ and in a trice he had reached £33 without a check. More gag 
and another rush onward till he would get well over £40, and bring 
down his hammer (which happened to be a light switch) at something 
over £50. One good-looking young shorthorn and her tiny calf excited 
a good deal of comment. She was sold for £51 10s., and those most 
likely to know judged that she would not have gone over £35 in the 
market. ‘Taking cows and heifers together, it is a safe guess that the 
average was not lower than £35. But a fair number fetched a price 
well over £50. It was hazarded as a guess that the owner of the herd 
had probably made an average profit of £10 on each beast. 


A ROUGH-AND-READY DAIRY SALE. 


The buyers were not novices by any means, even though they did 
not scruple about breeding, milk records or show prizes. They were 
as hard-bitten a class as one could meet, and obviously relied on their 
own opinion. Their apparent carelessness was not so simple as it 
might appear to those who were chiefly concerned with pedigree cattle. 
A milk strain is of comparatively little value when the cow is destined 
for the butcher as soon as she has completed two or three seasons and 
1s herself a good milker. That is why records of the first importance 
in a pedigree animal weighed as nothing to those rough-and-ready 
dairymen. Incidentally it showed what an immense field for education 
there is in country places. "These men were only guessing where science 
could make almost a certainty by the use of milking records, going 





back to the ancestry of the cows, exhibition prizes showing how they 
compared with other competitors, and pedigrees. It would be cheaper 
to breed a really good milker than to buy a heifer with or before her 
first calf at anything approaching to £50 apiece. 

INCREASES OF YIELD. 

It is a significant fact that the British Dairy Farmers’ Association 
has suggested a minimum of goo gallons for dairy shorthorns. It 
was shelved for this year’s Dairy Show because of its late arrival. It 
marks a great advance, so does the fact that well over a hundred British 
cows have registered a yield of over 2,000 gallons. The vast majority 
are Friesians, but several shorthorns are among the number, and there 
is no doubt that the shorthorn might become an extraordinarily good 
milker if its qualities as a butcher’s beast were to be sacrificed. 

A GOOD FRIESIAN SALE. 

At the sale of Friesians at Mapleton, near Edenbridge, of sixty- 
seven head from the herd of Mr. James Russel, a total was realised 
of £7,081, or an average of over {105 each. Messrs. W. and R. Wallace 
bought the beautiful show cow Felhampton Susan for 300 guineas, 
and Mr. A. Barclay Compton of Newbury paid a similar amount for 
Attimore Flirt. Felhampton Susan has twice given over two thousand 
gallons of milk within a year. For the heifer Mapleton Eileen Mrs. 
James Putman of Faringdon, near Exeter, gave 290 guineas. Captain 
H. S. Hatfield gave 200 guineas for Bouchiers Mietge, and Mr. G. 
Holt ‘Thomas of Hughenden, Buckinghamshire, gave a similar amount 
for Mapleton Fortuna. The highest price for a bull was 210 guineas, 
paid by Messrs. W. and R. Wallace for Mapleton Hilko the Second, 
a calf of pure imported South African blood. 


MISUNDERSTANDING THE FARMER. 


What the farmers are up against in the struggle for existence appears 
to be mostly ignorance. One may find it even in such a well informed 
journal as the Nation usually is, and if it sprouts in the Nation, it may 
be expected to appear in other journals. The argument that the pros- 
sperity of farming is an insurance of our food supply in wartime it 
describes as having ‘‘ carried more than its due weight in the years 
immediately following the Armistice,” and the writer prophesies that 
“it will carry less than its due weight as the war recedes; and its 
due weight is very small.’ In other words, the country is asked to 
forget the sharp lessons received. The writer says that “‘ most calcula- 
tions of the losses of wheat production fail to allow for the value to 
the farmer of by-products like straw, and for the value of wheat as 
an integral part of a rotation of crops, which is by no means unremunera- 
tive as a whole.” Surely it is the A.B.C. of agriculture that the value 
of straw is that it can be turned into manure and that the rotation of 
crops is so arranged that the farmer is preparing all the time for his wheat 
crop to make up for losses incurred in the other parts of the rotation. 
It is obvious that as the opposition to the new agricultural policy of 
the Government is going to come from the urban districts, from men 
without practical knowledge of husbandry, the Farmers Association 
will have to do a considerable amount of propaganda work to carry 
their point. When the Minister of Agriculture himself says that the 
remission of local taxation ought to make a considerable difference 
in the wages of labour, and able writers belittle the loss on arable 
farming, there is much need for an educative campaign. PEASCOD. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE ETON WALL PAINTINGS. 
To THE EpiTor. 

Sir,—I find, to my regret, that in my article 
on the Eton Wall paintings, which appeared 
in a recent issue of Country LiFe, I used 
a wrong phrase about Mr. G. E. Street, saying 
that he “ kept silence in 1882 ’’ when two figures 
of saints were destroyed by the building of an 
organ loft designed by him. I now Jearn that 
Mr. Street was in ill health during the latter 
part of 1881 and died late in that vear, and 
am informed that he was unable to visit Eton 
during the progress of the work there. He 
seems, therefore, never to have been told of 
the uncovering of a part of the paintings (which 
I remember seeing myself as a boy), and must 
consequently be acquitted of the blame of 
consciously damaging them. It is curious, 
and greatly to be regretted, that he, who in 
1848 protested strongly, in the pages of the 
Ecclesiologist, against the razing of the upper 
row of paintings, should have forgotten the 
likelihood of the relics being affected by his 
later work in the Chapel.—M. R. JAmgs. 








WITH THE DEVON AND SOMERSET 
STAGHOUNDS. 
To THE Epiror. 


Sir,—A remarkable incident occurred a few 
days ago when the Devon and Somerset 
Staghounds met a large field at Sandyway. 








HEY DIDDLE DIDDLE! THE 


The tufters had not long been put into Long- 
wood before a stag was afoot, and passing up 
the combe he turned right-handed up the 
hill towards Sandyway Cross, where a large 
number of foot-followers and motor cars had 
assembled to await eventualities. In one bound 
this deer crossed the North Moulton road, 
jumping from the fence, he cleared a motor car 
with its hood up and landed in safety on the 
far side of the road in full view of everyone. 
The stag had, of course, no alternative once 
he topped the fence but to jump the car, the 
ordeal however, did not deter him from making 
his point, which led that veritable cavalry 
charge along Twitcham Ridge to Marsh Bridge, 
and he was eventually killed in the Barle under 
Hinam. I have never seen a similar case 
recorded, either on Exmoor or in the New 
Forest, but it will, doubtless, occur again before 
long owing to the increase and persistency of 
those who follow hounds in motors. The 
Devon and Somerset autumn stag-hunting is 
now in full swing and continues until the 
middle of October, when these hounds cease 
their activities until about the middle of 
November, when hind-hunting begins.— 
O’B. ff. 








GOLF COURTESY. 
To THE EpITor. 
Sir,—When the acknowledged Chesterfield 
of the golf links holds forth on a point of 


golfing manners one is bound to take even 
more notice of him than usual; but I confess 
I cannot quite make out what Mr. G. Seymour 
Fort is driving at in the letter in your issue 
of September 22nd under the above title. 
It seems that Mr. Fort recently presented 
himself at some unnamed golf club which 
appears, from his description of it, to have 
been simultaneously in the Midlands and in 
the North—at any rate, it was not in the South. 
In his own too modest account of the episode 
he declares that he arrived on the course a 
complete stranger; but this can only mean 
either that he was travelling incognito or that 
his identity with the Mr. G. Seymour Fort 
was only fully established when he had himself 
revealed it. I am not going to insult any golf 
club, either in the Midlands or in the North, 
by assuming that his reputation had not reached 
it. That, however, is a minor point. What 
happened was that Mr. Fort, having announced 
that he wanted a game, was promptly and 
spontaneously invited by two members of 
the club, who had already started their round, 
to join them. He did so, and the result was an 
interesting and enjoyable match. In fact, it 
is clear that Mr. Fort could not have been 
more handsomely treated had he been of the 
blood royal. Naturally, he is grateful. Naturally, 
also, all Southern golfers, contemplating the 
incident, feel deeply affected by the compliment 
paid to them in the person of their most joyous 
representative. But why cannot Mr. Fort 


STAG JUMPED OVER THE CAR, 


be content to leave it at that? Why should 
he insinuate that the friendly welcome extended 
to a solitary nomad in the Midlands and the 
North is something he would be unlikely to 
encounter in the South? Does he wish us 
tu believe that golf, starting as a game of happy 
camaraderie in Scotland, has hardened and 
become churlish and unsociable in its progress 
southwards ? Is it not rather the fact that the 
hospitable spirit in which he was so memorably 
received is common to the game wherever it 
is played ?>—A SouTHERN GOLFER. 


THE OXBURGH NEEDLEWORK BED. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Si1r.—Since writing the article which appeared 
in Country Lire of August 25th on the bed 
hangings at Oxburgh I find that the originals 
of most of the designs of animals, birds and 
fishes are to be found in the great zoological 
work by Conrad Gesner (the German-Swiss 
writer and naturalist called ‘‘ The German 
Pliny’? by Cuvier), which was printed at 
Zurich 1551 to 1558 in four volumes, a fifth 
volume on snakes being issued in 1587. The 
large illustrations have been chosen by the 
needleworkers. and on the hanging or counter- 
pane alone the tiger, lion, lynx, the jay, the 
Solan goose, and the turtle dove and the 
scolapender are from this source. The tovean, 


a Pica Brassilica (Book III, nage 801), is tl 
original of “a byrd of America.’’ Othe 
subjects from Gesner appear in the othe 
hangings, and hints for the sea monster © 
the Marian centrepiece were taken from tk 
Gesner’s illustrations of the whale. Wit! 
reference to the symbolical panels worked b 
Mary, some subjects noted in an inventor 
are evidently apposite. Among the article 
left in possession of ‘‘ Andrew Melvin Gent ” 
(State Papers, No. 292) is ‘“‘ Furniture of 
bed, wroughte with needleworke of Silke, silve~ 
and gold, with various devices and armes, nc 
throughlie finished.””’ One shows a dove in 
cage and “ an eagle above ready to come forth 
with the motto in Italian “‘ I am in evil pligh: 
but I fear worse.”—M. JourDAIN. 


SEXLESS ANIMALS. 
To THE EDIToR. 


Sir,—I shall be extremely obliged if you can 
inform me whether there are in existence 
any animals which are sexless, and, if so, 
the names of some, together with the titles 
of any books which give additional information 
on the subject—S. W. Breeze. 


[There are numerous unicellular animals 
which cannot be said to be either male or 
female. Some of these may fuse together, 
and this fusion sometimes precedes reproduc- 
tion by division; but no one can say which 
is male and which is female, as they are both 
alike and function alike. The common amceba 
and the slipper animalcule, parameecium, are 
examples. There are, of course, a_ large 
number of animals, such as hydroids, which 
reproduce by budding asexually. This budding 
occurs even as high up as the ascidians. Then, 
again, there are a great number of insects 
which never function. The worker bee, for 
instance, is a potential female, but only on the 
rarest occasion does she lay eggs. In some 
rotifers no male has ever been found, the 
female reproduces without being fertilised. 
The same is true of many of the lower crustacez 
and of many of the saw flies and scale insects. 
Animals which, like the oyster, change their 
sex periodically may, I suppose, for the brief 
period when they are changing from male into 
female, or vice zwersa, be said to be sexless ; 
but that condition does not last long. Infor- 
mation on this point is scattered, but any text 
book of zoology of an advanced kind would 
give some details on the question raised. 
—Ep.] 


SANCTUARIES FOR WILD BIRDS 
AND BEASTS. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—Like your correspondent J. C. Laidlay, 
and probably others, I have for many years 
had the idea of nature reserves where the 
native birds, animals and plants could be 
preserved. To carry out such a scheme, I 
would suggest that certain typical tracts of 
country should be carefully selected—for 
example, one of the large tracts of heathland 
in the south of England, say about twenty-five 
square miles in extent, which could be restored 
to its primitive condition with the reintroduction 
of red deer and black-game, while such rare 
birds as the harrier would find a sanctuary 
there. A large stretch of downland where 
the great bustard could be reintroduced and 
where the stone curlew and other rare birds 
could breed in safety ; on such downland as 
this, farming could, of course, still be carried 
on, but no firearms of any sort would be 
allowed. A tract of fenland where the beautiful 
and interesting marsh birds, waders and harrier 
hawks would find a suitable habitat. Lastly, 
a tract of woodland in the Midlands, with 
plenty of fine old timber, where the three sorts 
of deer, wild boar and other animals could be 
kept, and where such birds as buzzards, kites 
and ravens would find a natural home. Wardens 
would, of course, be appointed in all cases, 
and, though the land required for such a scheme 
may seem considerable, it would be very small 
from a national point of view, and the cost of 
upkeep almost negligible. On a much smaller 
scale each large town or populous district 
could have its nature reserve for preserving 
especially those birds, animals and_ plants 
peculiar to the district. No doubt such nature 
reserves, which should be readily accessible 
to the public, would be very popular.— 
R. B. Burrowes. 
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A CAT THAT REARED A FOX CUB. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—I am sending you a snapshot of my 
second horseman with a fox cub and its foster- 
mother, the cat, on his knees. The cub was 
dug out, among others, last spring, and had 
» beautiful silver-grey coat; the cat, having 
»een deprived of her kittens, took to the cub 
at once and reared it. ‘‘ Tarzan,’ as my man 
called the cub, became, of course, perfectly 
tame, would answer to his name, and it was 
very pretty to see him romping with his adopted 
parent. Unfortunately, as he grew up Tarzan 
became a bit too smelly to be allowed to range 
in his home, the hay-loft, and so has had to be 
urned out to take his chance with the rest, 
1 a stick-heap all to himself. Both his ears 
have been nicked, and I am in great hopes 
that he may survive this season, at any rate, 
as the covert in which he has been put down 





‘““ TARZAN’? AND HIS FOSTER MOTHER. 


belongs to one of the best fox preservers in 
the Grove country.—H. E. Ruck-KE&ene. 


A FIFTEENTH CENTURY CULVER- 
HOUSE. 
To THE Eprror. 
Sir,—-I send you two photographs of one of 
the finest dovecotes in Europe. It was built 
in the fifteenth century on the manor which 
belonged to the Lady Abbesses of St. Mand, 
and it is situated at Boos, near Rouen, in 
Normandy. Its shape is octagonal. Each side 
is decorated with elegant arcades, with pretty 
pendent arches and projecting cornices. The 
whole is faced with coloured enamelled bricks, 
on which appear portraits of the lords and 
ladies of the manor, and of pages dressed in 
fifteenth century costume. It is a most remark- 
able specimen, and it is in as good a condition 
to-day as when it was first built. The manor 
has, unfortunately, been allowed to fall into 
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decay. It is now used as a farmhouse; and 
the dovecote, and even the old thirteenth century 
church which was formerly an appanage of 
the manor, are now utilised as storehouses 
for the farm produce.—J. H. Cooke. 


A DANGEROUS BOAR. 

To THE EpITor. 
Sir,—A friend who has spent four and a half 
years in the Falkland Islands tells me the 
following interesting narrative, which serves 
to show that a domesticated animal may be 
removed by only a very short step from its 
wild relatives as regards both disposition and 
habits. It appears that in the West Falklands, 
some few years ago, a large boar managed to 
escape from the bondage of the sty and took 
up its abode in that desolate part known to 
the natives by the name of the “‘ Camp.” 
Here, by the way, a man can easily wander 
and be totally lost. Out on the ‘‘ Camp” 
the boar evaded all attempts at recapture, 
and soon it began to display the ferocity of 
the original Sus scrofa in a degree that caused 
it to be regarded as a menace to all human 
beings who happened to go far afield. It was 
unsafe to venture out upon the ‘“‘ Camp” 
unless one was armed or mounted—and it 
was advisable to be both! Various attempts 
were made from time to time to bring the 
career of this dangerous beast to an end; but 
for at least two years all such efforts were to 
no purpose, as the boar extended its domain 
and became more and more elusive. One 
never knew when or where in that lonely spot 
it might appear. However, at length a member 
of a party of marines shot the monster with 
a Service rifle. An interesting feature proved 
to be the extreme thickness of the animal’s 
skin.—CLirFrorD W. GREATOREX. 

FOUR-HORNED SPOTTED SHEEP. 

To THE EpITor. 
S1r,—I found, a short time ago, a reference to 
what may have been this breed of sheep at an 
earlier date than any I have seen recorded. 
There is no direct reference to colour, but a 
Yorkshireman called Abraham de la Prynne, 
who travelled about England during the last 
decade of the seventeenth century, mentions 
that in 1694 he “‘ saw at Lord Chaworth’s Park 
at Annesley in Nottinghamshire, sheep which 
had four instead of two horns.” ‘This he 
appears to have thought sufficiently curious 
to record.—ARTHUR BarING. 





SALT WELLS ON THE MEKONG. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—The enclosed photograph of the Tibetan 
salt wells on the Mekong may interest you. 
The actual wells are in the river bed, and 
are at the moment under water. The brine 
is lifted from them in hand buckets, and 
poured out on to the flat wooden roofs seen 
in the photograph. The crystals are then 
swept up, with a good deal of dust and grit, 
and heaped up under the roofs; here it is 
packed into hemp cloth bags, awaiting transport. 
A curious feature is the fact that the brine 
obtained from the right bank of the river 
yields red salt, while that obtained from the 
left bank yields white salt. The industry 
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TIBETAN SALT WELLS. 


employs about three hundred persons, the 
wells belonging to several rich families. There 
is a small Chinese garrison here, but it is only 
a question of time before they will be driven 
out by the Tibetans. ‘The wells supply the 
countryside for a hundred miles in every 
direction—F. KinGpoN Warp. 





THE HOBBY NESTING IN HAMPSHIRE. 

To THE EpITor. 
Sir,—As so few people are lucky enough to 
have an opportunity of observing at leisure that 
interesting. little falcon, the hobby (Falco sub- 
buteo), it might interest your readers to know 
that it bred in Hampshire this year. ‘The 
locality I will not disclose for obvious reasons. 
The birds were first seen in April, but did 
not show themselves much till their breeding 
cares were over. ‘They reared two young. 
The call-note, about which there seems 
to be some confusion, is somewhat similar to 
that of the green woodpecker, and not unlike 
a loud edition of the wryneck. ‘The bird is 
easily distinguishable by its dark coloration, 
long wings, short tail and white chin. ‘The 
gliding, not hovering, flight and the long, reddish 
feathers at the base of the leg, are also dis- 
tinguishing features. When the bird makes a 
kill, it stoops with uplifted wings and dangling 
legs : we were not able to see what the food was. 
Besides the shrill ‘‘ kee-kee-kee-kee,”’ there is 
another, clearer note, which may be likened 
to “‘ quee-ree.”’ I should be interested to know 
if any of your readers have succeeded in making 
closer acquaintance with this bird, or have found 
out something about its nesting habits —JOHN 
F, W. DILKE. 


THE OLD DOVECOTE AT BOOS, NEAR ROUEN, 
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THE NEWBURY CUP RACE AND SOME 
DEDUCTIONS 


LIKELY CESAREWITCH CANDIDATES 


HE change in the luck of Lord Derby is pronounced and 

it is lasting. When Sansovino won the Gimcrack Stakes 

and then Tranquil scored her great triumph at Doncaster 

it might have been thought that it would prove to be 

fleeting. Yet it is lasting right enough, and what 
better evidence of the fact than the Newbury Cup win of 
his French-bred horse Ceinturon? The race card gave his 
pedigree as being by Mesilim or Nimbus from a mare named 
Chemisette. I rather fancy he was brought to England in the 
spring in order to work with the Derby candidate, Pharos, and, 
possibly, Tranquil. But Pharos was the one that particularly 
wanted a stimulating companion in his Derby preparation, 
and choice fell on this chestnut horse, which had been carrying 
Lord Derby’s colours in France. 

I first really set eyes on him to look him over well when 
he ran second at Ascot to Tharros, and because I thought that 
with the least bit of luck he would have won I gave him an 
undeniable chance for the Northumberland Plate. That handi- 
cap at Newcastle was won by Carpathus, and Ceinturon was 
third. He has not been heard of since then, and meanwhile we 
may take it that Mr. Lambton was finding him usefu! to go 
with such as Tranquil and Silurian in their gallops for the Jockey 
Club Stakes. Actually, they did have a strong gallop a few days 
before the Newbury Cup race, and Tranquil and Silurian both 
finished so far in front of him as to suggest he would not take 
a deal of beating for the Cup race I am referring to. Hence the 
trainer’s exceedingly lukewarm interest in him, though I believe 
one or two members of Lord Derby’s family and their friends 
did not leave him out, so that they had the satisfaction of winning 
at 100 to 8. 

Ceinturon is a medium-sized chestnut horse with plenty 
of length and scope about him. He moves like a stayer and 
shows plenty of activity. He was certainly one of the best 
trained of the dozen or more that competed for this race. Most 
eyes of paddock critics, however, were for the hot favourite, 
Apron, which, let me confess, I thought would win for Sir Abe 
Bailey. I did not get a good look at him either before or after 
his win of the Great Yorkshire Handicap, but I found him now 
a truly balanced and particularly powerful colt of the long and 
low type. He gives the idea of being full of vitality and of strong 
constitution. His head is not as masculine perhaps as it might 
be, but he has the bold eye of his sex. This, then, is the colt 
that was expected to win the Newbury Cup, and probably go 
on to win the Cesarewitch, though, to be sure, his owner also 
has the favourite in Ceylonese. 

Apron did not quite come up to expectations, but he was 
by no means discredited, for he gained third place, beaten a 
length and a half and a head. The one to divide him from the 
winner was Tomatin, owned by Mr. Cazalet and trained by Alec 
Taylor. He also saddled the far-better fancied Juniso, owned 
by Mr. W. M. Singer, but, of course, the two were running on 
their individual merits. That the one quite ignored in the 
betting gave much the better show in the race was remarkable, 
but it has happened before and will doubtless happen again. 
Actually, three horses finished within heads of each other— 
Tomatin, Apron and Vilna. The last named was rather inter- 
fered with by Flint Jack about a furlong from home, but for 
which she would certainly have been second. Were the race to 
be re-run I really believe that Vilna would have a good chance 
of winning, though let it be said that the winner appeared to 
win quite readily, and his jockey at the mile and a quarter post 
broke his saddle and lost an iron. That he should have been 
able to win in the circumstances seems remarkable. 

What, then, did the race teach us in its bearing on the 
Cesarewitch ? Ceinturon incurs a tolb. penalty, which should 
bar the way at Newmarket on the 17th of the month, though 
I know some excellent judges who would not discard him were 
he to go to the post. Apron may not be quite as good as was 
thought, though for him it can be said that the going was probably 
too hard, also he did not have a good position in a race in which 
he ought to have been showing in the front rank under his light 
weight. I am told by his trainer that the colt is appreciably 
better when the ground is soft. As I write, the weather is warm 
and very dry. Courses are drying up again, and unless a change 
comes it looks as if the Cesarewitch will have to be run “‘ on top 
of the ground.” I mention these possibilities as influences 
which might operate against Apron, though it is Sir Abe Bailey’s 
present intention to let him as well as Ceylonese go to the post. 

The case of Vilna is exceptionally interesting. If you look 
up the form in 1922 you will find a race at Sandown Park in 
which Vilna ran right away from Light Dragoon and won by 
something like ten lengths. She went wrong soon afterwards, 
though her trainer, Mr. R. C. Dawson, had always had the 
Cesarewitch in view for her. She never ran again that season ; 
indeed, she never saw a racecourse again until Doncaster the 
other day, when, in one of the long distance handicaps, she 
did fairly well. Her leg had yielded to long and patient 
treatment, and apparently she was quite sound again. Her 


next appearance was in the Newbury race. As she gave t! 
idea that she could be made fitter, the question that occurs 
one is whether she might not be good enough to win the Cesa: 
witch. I must say she looks the sort required for the very seve 
job. She is a great stayer with a turn of speed, which is wh: t 
is wanted. I understand she is to run at Nottingham in tle 
long race at the beginning of next week. If she should win 
then I would be handsomely confirmed in the belief I am ente:- 
taining at the moment that she has, in fact, a reasonable chan: c 
for the more important Newmarket affair. I may add that tie 
winner of the Nottingham race incurs no penalty for the Cesar - 
witch. Last year it was won by the lightly weighted Silvest« 
which went wrong on the eve of the Cesarewitch, though backe:| 
for a big sum by his owner and the public generally. 

A point to bear in mind in connection with Vilna and t 
Cesarewitch is that she was trained in the same stable as Teresina. 
Now Teresina, by reason of her third for the St. Leger—form 
which is working out wonderfully well—and the conviction 
that she is a dead stayer, is thought by many good judges to 
have a chance second to none for the handicap. Here is a three 
year old of some class with no more than 7st. 8lb. to carry, and 
Newmarket should suit her ideally. We must not assume 
that the two will be formally tried by Mr. Dawson. For one 
reason Teresina is understood to be one that does not give of 
her best in private, and another is that the two are in different 
ownerships. Therefore, all going well with them, I shall expect 
both to run, each on its merits, and if I were inclined to bet 
I should back both, because one might make such a bad mistake 
by backing only one and ignoring the other, which may be the 
one to win ! 

There are several other features of the interesting Newbury 
meeting I should like to touch on this week. We saw Twelve 
Pointer doing something more to vindicate the high opinion his 
trainer, Mr. Persse, has always held of him. A little while before, 
the corky but true-actioned son of Royal Realm had won the 
Scottish Derby and, altogether, he has done much to hall-mark 
the St. Leger form. For, last Saturday at Newbury, when receiv- 
ing 5lb. from the Two Thousand Guineas winner, Ellangowan, 
he won in quite convincing style. At a mile, or rather over, he 
is probably a few pounds better than Ellangowan, which suggests 
that either he was not right when he finished unplaced to Ellan- 
gowan in the first of the classic races or that he has come on a 
lot of late, while Lord Rosebery’s colt has not made much progress. 
The explanation may be that Twelve Pointer has never been 
as well all the year as he is now. He certainly was not right on 
Derby day, and possibly the Duke of Westminster would not 
have run him that day if he had studied his own inclinations. 
He knew, however, that the public had well backed his horse 
and, accordingly, ordered that he should run. He will always 
be rather a spirally sort, possibly because he is naturally on the 
leg, while his head is carried rather high on a lightish sort of 
neck. Yet there are distinct possibilities about him as a four 
year old, especially if he should develop a more robust consti- 
tution with age, losing also some of his nervousness, which, 
however, is so characteristic of the breed. 

It was good to see the King’s colours successful, though 
only in a minor race. They were carried by a big horse named 
Jehoshaphat, by Son-in-Law from Brown Maudlin. Writing 
without a book of reference by me, I fancy this horse is not 
Sandringham bred. Son-in-Law as a sire would appear to be 
rendering a distinct service to the Royal stable, for the best 
two year old, Knight of the Garter, is by him. That colt, by 
the way, is next likely to run for the Middle Park Plate. It 
was in the race Jehoshaphat won that Tiara, a rather notable 
individual, was trounced, though betted on as if she had already 
won. Now, this filly by Flying Orb from Donnetta (dam of 
Diadem and Diophon) had cost the Aga Khan something like 
4,000 guineas as a yearling, and this was her first appearance on 
a racecourse two years afterwards. The reason for her belated 
appearance is that she has had very bad curby hocks. They 
have given endless trouble, but at last her trainer had her really 
well and thought she could not be beaten in this race. She ran 
prominently for about six furlongs and her backers must have 
thought she was going to win. When, however, pressure was 
really turned on she could not respond and, indeed, gave some 
signs of disliking her first experience of racing. 

The Manton stable has been singularly quiet all the year, 
where two year old racing has been concerned, but they let one 
fall from the clouds as it were when Mr. A. R. Cox’s Caravei, 
at 20 to 1, won the valuable Highclere Nursery of five furlongs. 
This had appeared to rest between Sir Edward Hulton’s Ducks 
and Drakes, Lady Berkeley Sheffield’s Gurzil and one named 
Gossoon, trained by Sir Charles Nugent. Ducks and Drakes 
is a grand-looking individual of the big type, and we have evidence 
that he has much merit. He proved that on the July Course 
at Newmarket in the summer, but here he ran extraordinarily 
badly. Gurzil, on the other hand, ran fast, but could not last 
it out when Carave] swooped on to him. PHILIPPOS. 
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SHOOTING NOTES 


By Max 


UNLOAD WHEN CROSSING A FENCE. 

NE of the ever-arising problems in shooting is whether 
or not a particular obstacle which has to be crossed 
necessitates the removal of cartridges. There must 
be a limit where the invariable rule ceases to apply, 
and this notwithstanding that some of the most 

innocent seeming places are more likely to cause a slip than the 
larger fence which offers secure foothold. Probably the main 
cause of lethargy in taking so simple a precaution is the recollec- 
tion of occasions when good chances at fur or feather have been 
missed either from forgetting to reload or because the safety 
was left in the locking position. Also there is the fact that 
the first entry on a new piece of ground marks the rise of birds 
sheltering near the fence, in which event an unloaded weapon 
is rather a nuisance. To break the gun is not a desirable midway 
course, useful as it is when the line formation ceases and the 
party gets into groups, the objection when crossing an obstacle 
being the risk of spilling out the cartridges, not to forget the 
danger of the breech being suddenly closed during a fall. My 
own plan is to unload the gun and to carry the cartridges in the 
hand, so rendering impossible any omission or delay in reloading. 
Had a certain sportsman in the Isle of Wight followed this 
practice he would not have dropped a couple of cartridges near 
a stile, where they happened to be found by a member of our 
composing staff when on holiday. They were in due course 
delivered to me for examination, and proved interesting in so 
so far that the case bore a German inscription; the powder 
was described on the top wad as “‘special smokeless,’ being 
of the Schultze order and so having a 42-grain charge, the one 
weighed proving to be 41.2 grains. The 
shot was unlike any I have seen in 
English cases, having a dull unpolished 
surface, though being no harder than 
home-produced samples. Pressure was 
standard and velocity high, so that no 
fault could be found with the efficiency 
of the cartridge as a whole, which 
strikes me as all-German in origin. 
The moral of the discourse and story 
appears to be that the mere opening of 
the breech when crossing a stile is not 
a safe or economical procedure. 


SOME CARTRIDGE RESULTS. 


I am now in a position to submit 
a few results bearing on the recently 
quoted suggestion that cartridges have 
been giving rather “ tall ’’ results lately. 
My samples came quite adventitiously 
and were in no way sought. A West 
End gunmaker, who asked me to test his 
E.C.and Smokeless Diamond loading, was 
told a week later that he might feel quite 
easy in mind, subject to watching that 
his loader is not too generous with shot. 
When recently buying some cartridges 
at a Stratford-on-Avon shop I spread 
my purchase over three sorts, one being 
“Frank Garrett’s Crimson Flash” with its brainy system of 
wadding. The powder was Schultze and the pressure standard. 
Some Eley smokeless also contained Schultze, the charge being 
very heavily rammed, the pressure 3.28 tons (formerly called 
3.86), in other words, decidedly boisterous. Some of Reming- 
ton’s were purchased at the same time and were commendabiy 
sweet working. In the Strand I bought an odd fifty of a high 
quality cartridge, incidentally bringing off some very fine shots 
with them at the real thing. They, too, contained Schultze, and 
for shot charge 1 oz. plus 6 pellets of No. 7. The pressure was 
just short of three tons (formerly 3} tons) and velocity the 
phenomenal value of 1,193 and 1,180 feet per second for the 
two rounds measured. What such active powder would do 
in presence of a full load of shot I have still to ascertain, but 
certain it is that sportsmen who really like an expeditious powder, 
getting quick on to the bird, can secure from Schultze a material 
advance on anything the 33-grain powders can ordinarily accom- 
plish. Garrett’s loading gave well over 1,100, the Eley smoke- 
less 1,135 and 1,132, all of which are materially in advance of 
the 1,050 standard. As regards Schultze pressure, this powder 
is certainly on the top side and it may shake the fastenings of 
my gun, but the risk is no cause for nightmare. That they 
shot wonderfully may be an accident, but it. is the sort of 
accident which stifles criticism. 


SHOOTING BOOTS ON CLAY. 

An experience which came my way recently may be worth 
recording. A companion who was wearing a pair of the shoes 
with sole and heel made of the new rubber material known 
as ‘‘crepe’”’ had already mentioned that they possessed the 
remarkable quality of not picking up the masses of clay which 
usually adhere in heavy clods, gradually embracing the uppers 
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till some pounds of material have been collected. He remarked, 
for instance, that during the entire previous day’s shooting 
he had not once been obliged to free his shoes from encumbering 
clay. On the Sunday we made a cross-country journey on a 
visit to a neighbouring residence, the route alternating between 
clean stubble or pasture and recently ploughed fields. Although 
my shoes were shod with the ordinary black rubber material 
they had constantly to be wiped against tussocks of grass, 
whereas his never picked up a particle on either journey, and 
at both ends of it were not amiss for walking on carpets. If 
this experience receives confirmation, one of the troubles of 
shooting over heavy land may become a thing of the past. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SHOOTING CLOTHES. 


Fonthill Beckford’s article on shooting clothes, which 
appeared a couple of weeks ago, appealed very strongly to me, 
for the reason that I have always held that the sensible dis- 
cussion of male attire would provide many useful tips. The 
well-turned-out participator in some sporting function may 
succeed in conveying the impression that his tout ensemble 
is no more than a happy accident, dictated no doubt by a 
desire to be inconspicuous, but question him tactfully and 
you will discover that he really takes an interest in getting 
everything just right. Others, with fewer views of their own, 
trust to their tailor and at times unduly reflect the idiosyncrasies 
of one whose enthusiasm for what he imagines to be style may 
outrun the limits of good taste. A lady whom I induced to 
discuss the subject frankly, asked which in my opinion was 
worse, the man of town associations who had dressed for a 
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country function or the country dweller who essayed a town 
appearance with corresponding lack of knowledge. And yet 
the most remarkable aspect of any fortuitous gathering of 
sportsmen is their seeming indifference to set style, always 
combined with a rightness in their variety which no doubt 
results from experience. When present at a recent event con- 
nected with shooting I amused myself by taking the accompanying 
photograph of certain costumes which were present, and was 
amazed to discover when the print came through that only 
one tailor seems to have hit off a perfect representation of ‘‘ plus 
four’’ knickerbockers. In the others the concertina effect is 
present to a greater or less degree, but, happily, there was no 
example of the pair of loose-hanging sacks, which is perhaps 
the least pleasing of the several extremes into which this difficult 
garment is apt to roam. My own theory in the matter is that 
the average tailor has got so used to providing in the seat the 
surplus material necessary for the bent position of the leg that 
he cannot visualise a garment which is suspended equally back 
and front, so leaving the ample fold at the knee to provide the 
extra length which is demanded when the leg assumes the shape 
of a crank. As regards coats, I have found that there are two 
distinct schools among the tailoring fraternity—those who 
think that ease of movement is given by bagginess and large 
armholes and the others who affirm that since the tightest military 
tunic affords unexpected freedom to the arms, therefore the 
armhole should be shaped close up to the socket of the shoulder 
and freedom be given solely by skilful fitting. The last are 
undoubtedly right, and that is perhaps why the simple lounge 
coat has proved itself the next easiest garment to the jersey or its 
equivalent. The subject bristles with interest, and I should like to 
see it discussed knowledgably with reference to practical examples 
such as I have taken the liberty of borrowing from real life. 















N auction which had little to differen- 
tiate it from any of the hundreds 
that are held during the year was of 
peculiar interest to the general public, 
and in its result, as it proved, a 
matter of particular satisfaction, for 

when the hammer fell it was to the bid of 
Mr. Rosling, and 20 acres or so on Reigate 
Hill, known as the Old Fort, passed into the 
possession of the Open Spaces Committee 
of the borough of Reigate, who are now trying 
to raise the purchase money. The price was 
£2,500. It is only fair to Lady Inglis and 
her advisers to. say that from the first moment 
of the contemplated sale of the land, as an 
appurtenance of the residential estate known 
as The Brokes, no suggestion was made that 
the land was primarily regarded as a building 
site. Of course, it had a high value for that 
purpose, but to the public its value as an open 
space on the beautiful hill at Reigate trans- 
cended any considerations of its value for 
building development. Like other high-lying 
points around London, the land in question 
was purchased by the War Office about fifty 
years ago, and fenced in as the site of a fort. 
These forts were deemed desirable for the 
defence of the capital after Sir George Chesney 
issued his almost forgotten work, ‘‘ The Battle 
of Dorking.” Very soon, improvements in 
artillery rendered the forts obsolete, and after 
a long delay they were sold, some quite recently. 
The magnificent view-point passed to the 
worthy and public-spirited ownership of the 
proprietor of The Brokes, and now that that 
house has come into the market it is gratifying 
to be able to state that any risk of the develop- 
ment of the adjoining fort site has, it may be 
hoped, been averted. Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley were the agents. 

Anxiety respecting famous bits of Surrey 
scenery is not, however, at an end, for Friday 
Street, between Leith Hill and Dorking, is, 
as regards part of the valley, in the market, 
about 60 acres on the eastern side. The land 
was bought a couple of years ago from the 
Duke of Norfolk by a firm of timber merchants, 
who have, it is said, granted a short option 
to a would-be buyer of the land, but not of 
the timber. Hitherto, the woodlands have 
been left practically untouched, so far as any- 
thing that could diminish the beauty of the 
landscape is concerned; but how long this 
immunity may continue is open to doubt, if 
local reports are to be credited. 

Bohun Court, Worcestershire, is for sale, 
as a property of 35 acres, by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley, in conjunction with Messrs. 
Young and Gilling and Messrs. Deacon and 
Ingman. The first-named firm sold the house, 
acting on behalf of the Bishop of Coventry, 
to Mr. Sydney Humphries of Lamport Hall, 
Northamptonshire, early in 1920. Bohun Court 
is of French baronial architecture, in delightful 
gardens two miles from Worcester. 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY GROTTO. 

OATLANDS LODGE, once the residence 

of the late Lord Justice Swinfen Eady, 
has a grotto which was constructed in the year 
1747 for the first Earl of Lincoln, at a cost of 
£40,000. The three chambers, decorated with 
shells and minerals, were a favourite retreat 
of the Duchess of York during her husband’s 
absence with the army in Flanders. Her dogs 
were buried and their names recorded at the 
entrance to the grotto. Oatlands Lodge, a 
mile from Weybridge and Walton stations, 
stands in pretty grounds, on part of the ancient 
Royal demesne of Oatlands, and it is a sub- 
stantial structure in the Italian style. The 
billiard-room, with its Elizabethan carved oak 
mantel and overmantel bearing the Royal arms, 
is one of many spacious apartments, and the 
property commands a view of the Thames, 
with the lake called Broadwater in the fore- 
ground. The grounds are laid out in part in 
terraces, with sloping lawns and broad stone 
steps. The formal garden, the hanging banks 
of rhododendrons and laurels, and the wild and 
rose gardens have been justly praised by garden 
lovers. Oatlands Lodge is to be offered by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley during the 
autumn. 

Next Tuesday, at Hanover Square, Shaw- 
ford House, Winchester, the grand example 
of a Charles II house, of which a special 
illustrated description was published in 
Country Lire of August 7th and 14th, 1920 
(pages 172 and 212), comes under the hammer 
by order of Mrs. Alfred Morrison. It was 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


SIGNIFICANT TRANSACTIONS 


referred to in the Estate Market page on 
August 11th. 


DEMAND FOR HASLEMERE FREEHOLDS. 


"THE MARCHIONESS OF SLIGO’S private 
sale of the Manor House, Haslemere, 
announced in Country Lire of September 22nd, 
has been followed by the realisation, at auction 
and in private negotiation, of many other lots, 
by Messrs. Whatley, Hill and Co., who have 
probably by this time arranged contracts for 
the two or three remaining bits. The total sum 
obtained exceeds £26,000, which included 
£5,000 for Lot 2, Holdfast Farm, a house and 
63 acres, a couple of miles from Haslemere 
station. The Manor House itself, for which 
an ‘“‘upset” price of £8,000 was quoted, 
seems to have been built in the sixteenth 
century. It was an important residence and 
tithe barn, connected with the manor of 
Imbhams. The late Mr. Stewart Hodgson 
bought it about 1873, when it was known as 
“The New House,” and he carried out altera- 
tions and renamed it ‘‘ The Manor House.” 
On the south front is inscribed “ P.A.K. 1531.” 
The decoration is mainly eighteenth century, 
and there is panelling in the sitting-rooms. 


SALES BY CORPORATE OWNERS. 


PRIVATE landowners who are considering 

the question of placing property in the 
market will not fail to note two sales in the 
last few days, under instructions from cor- 
porate bodies. One is the land in Surrey 
on behalf of the Almoner of Christ’s Hospital, 
the result being announced in these columns 
last week ; and the other is the sale, at the 
instance of the President and Scholars of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, of over 1,000 acres 
of farms in the parishes of Syresham, Whitfield 
and Silverstone, four miles from Brackley and 
seven from Towcester. Of twenty-two lots 
all but four found buyers, the highest price 
per acre being £73, and the total realisations 
approximated to £20,000. Messrs. Herbert 
Dulake and Co. conducted the sale. 

The significance of sales by corporations 
of the kind named may be overrated, but, on 
the other hand, it must be borne in mind that 
they are in a position to command the best 
expert advice, and that the great movements 
to realise land have on previous occasions 
been preceded, and accompanied, by sales on 
behalf of corporations. It may be remembered 
that in the report on the real estate of the 
Oxford and Cambridge Colleges, the ‘‘ landed 
practitioners ’? who dealt specially with that 
subject in the Royal Commission’s Report 
in March, 1922, expressed regret that fuller 
advantage was not taken of the keen demand 
for farms at auction after the Armistice, and 
they favoured a policy of further realisation 
as opportunity offered. 

Messrs. Winterton and Sons offered for 
sale at Northampton, bv order of the trustees 
of the Wakefield settled estates, a number of 
farms comprising about 1,100 acres. White- 
House Farm, West Haddon, 140 acres, was 
sold privately to the tenant, as was also Tut 
Hill Farm, Woodford, 103 acres. A _ small 
grass farm of 274 acres, at Lilbourne, realised 
£1,050 ; Brooksyde Farm, Yelvertoft, 119 acres. 
realised £2,125; Newnham Hill Farm, 1o1 
acres, was passed at £2,550; Lodge Farm, 
Badby, 106 acres, without a house, realised 
£2,700; Buttitt Farm, 92 acres, was passed 
at £3,800. The total, privately and at auction, 
was about £16,000, exclusive of timber. 


SALE OF PRIOR’S COURT, NEWBURY. 
PRIOR'S COURT, four miles from Newbury 


and a mile from Hermitage station, has 
been sold by Messrs. John D. Wood and Co., 
in conjunction with Messrs. A. W. Neate 
and Sons, in its entirety. It is a Queen Anne 
house with Georgian additions, and it contains 
some fine mantelpieces and decorative plaster- 
work. The grounds and park extend to 85 acres, 
and there are dairying and mixed farms, 
with houses such as that of Prior’s Court Farm, 
unsurpassed anywhere for beauty and sound 
construction. The estate of 858 acres is well 
situated for hunting with the Craven and 
South Berks, and convenient for golf at New- 
bury and, by permission, at Highclere. Some 
of the land, towards Newbury and Hermitage, 
has a building value. 

Messrs. John D. Wood and Co., acting 
jointly with Messrs. Newland, Tompkins 


and Taylor, have effected the sale of portions 
of the Rustington House estate, four miles 
from Arundel and about a mile from Little- 
hampton. The property has an area of approxi- 
mately a hundred acres, of which 27 acres are 
attached to the house. and have been sold with it. 
The style of Rustington house is Elizabethan, 
and though it is modern it has a mellowed 
appearance, and is_ partially creeper-clad. 
Other lots that have found a buyer include a 
William and Mary house, bearing date 1690, of 
cut flint cob and brick. 

The home of the Houblon family, famous, 
for one thing, through being praised by Pepys 
in his Diary, will come under the hammer of 
Messrs. Daniel Smith, Oakley and Garrard 
and Messrs. H. and R. L. Cobb, at Bishop’s 
Stortford, on Thursday, October 25th, the 
agents jointly concerned being Messrs. Strutt 
and Parker. The vendor is Major T. B. Archer 
Houblon. 

Hallingbury Place, of which a picture 
appeared in the Supplement to CouNTRY LIFE 
last week (page xxxiii), was referred to at some 
length in these pages on May 1ogth last, and 
illustrated articles on the property appeared 
in Country Lire on September 19th, 1914 
(page 390), and October 4th, 1919 (page 440). 
The mansion was rebuilt in 1771-73, and 
the gardens were in recent years brought to a 
high pitch of perfection by the late Mrs. 
Lockett Agnew. The estate exceeds 3,000 acres, 
and is thirty-six miles from London. 

The Manor House, Lingfield, a Tudor 
house and 15 acres, and an _ old-fashioned 
property of 4 acres, The Grange, Waltham 
Abbey, have been bought by clients of Messrs. 
Squire, Herbert and Co. Camrie, Brasted, 
Kent, 2 acres, has been sold by Messrs. Parsons, 
Clark and Bodin. 

A large sum has recently been expended 
on the West Hoathly property of 248 acres, 
known as Old House, now for sale by Messrs. 
George Trollope and Sons, who are also to 
sell the replica of a fifteenth century house at 
East Grinstead, with 240 acres, called Shovel- 
strode Manor. 

Garrick’s lawn and temple. on the river- 
side at Hampton, have changed hands through 
Messrs. Goodman and Mann. ‘The famous 
actor built the temple to house the statue of 
Shakespeare now in the British Museum. 
Riverside and other freehold and leasehold 
houses and building sites have been sold by 
Messrs. Gale, Power and Co., in conjunction 
with Messrs. Johnson and Hewitt and Messrs. 
Stimson and Sons. Conifer, a Farnham pro- 
perty of an acre, and Maybush, Felbridge, 
East Grinstead, have been disposed of by Messrs. 
Bowerman and Gould. 

Sales for over £21,000, effected by Messrs. 
Golbie and Green, include town properties, 
in conjunction with Messrs. Harrods, Limited, 
and independently ; Old Tokefield, Cranleigh, 
jointly with Messrs. Weller, Son and Grinsted ; 
and Bishops Blake, at Farnham Royal, to a 
client of Messrs. Ralph Pay and Taylor. 
OVERSTONE PARK: STOTT COLLEGE. 

HE PRIME MINISTER’S visit to the 

Philip Stott College of Political and 
Social Study is a reminder of yet another 
conversion of a country mansion to new uses. 
for the college for politicians was long known 
as Overstone Park. When Pytcherley Hall— 
one of the most notable Renaissance houses 
in Northamptonshire, of which, happily, a 
view was preserved in Baker’s History of the 
county—was dismantled, the gate-house was 
removed to Overstone Park and re-erected. 
In 1844 Mr. Lewis Loyd bought the Park, 
and in 1858 his son, who was created Lord 
Overstone, succeeded him. The mansion is 
in the French Renaissance style. As an entirety 
of 5,000 acres Overstone came under the hammer 
of Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley two years 
ago. The shire still has, as John Norden wrote 
in “‘ Delineation of Northamptonshire ”’ (1610), 
“ firtilitie, Salutarie Ayre, pleasant peispects 
and conveniencie.”’ In his list of fifty-three 
mansions in the county, Norden did not give 
Kirby, though he mentioned Kelmarsh Hall, 
of which Bridge’s History presents a view. 

Another conversion, comparatively un- 
important but, nevertheless, of some interest, 
is that of Oster Hills, a large residence at 
St. Albans, the local Poor Law guardians 
having sanction to buy the property at a 
price not exceeding £6,000, for adaptation 
as a hostel for nurses in the workhouse 
infirmary. ARBITER. 
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ENLEY-IN-ARDEN, with its 
spacious mile-long High Street, 
a little way north of Stratford- 
on-Avon, might be described 
as a typical Warwickshire 
village were it not a township of ancient 
lineage. Adjacent to Wootton Wawen, 
of which it was merely an appendage 
at the time of the Domesday survey, 
the Manor of Henlea (meaning “ high 
pasturage ’’) obtained its separate charter 
in the twelfth century through the 
influence ot the de Montforts, kinsmen 
of the first Earl of Warwick. On “ The 
Mount,” of which the townsfolk are 
still proud, stood Beaudesert Castle, 
the home ot the de Montforts for several 
generations; and at the foot of the 
Castle hill stands Beaudesert’s only 
remaining monument—the little church 
of St. Nicholas, gem-like in its Norman 
glamour. From the time when the 
manor passed to Peter de Montfort, ; petri PP Ye kee 
Henley-in-Arden grew and flourished “ph j | 
but this state of affairs was not to last, § 
for with the eclipse of Simon de Mont- ; | mi 
fort, who met his death in battle array " | Il 
at Evesham, the township suffered 
heavily. Most of the houses were 
burned down, the population was 
scattered, and the great castle of 
Beaudesert was demolished. By the 
time of Edward III, however, Henley- 
in-Arden was flourishing once again, 
and the prospering people of Wootton 
Wawen, two miles away, sought to 
build a chapel of their own—the present 
Church of St. John—notwithstanding THE FRONT TO THE HIGH STREET. 
that the Beaudesert church was at 
their door; the Bishop of Worcester 
granting ‘‘ forty days indulgence’”’ to 
all who aided this pious cause. 

Henley-in-Arden has borne its share 
of the ravages of time even in later 
years. Its famous cross _ suffered 
grievous damage from the Puritans, 
only the shaft now remaining. The 
ancient market-house was demolished 
early in the last century, and the 
beautiful half-timber Rectory of St. 
Nicholas a little later. But, fortunately, 
many comely and beautiful little houses 
remain, and not a few of historic interest 
and archzological value—among these 
the Guild House, long ago partly con- 
verted into shops, but, happily, rescued, 
and perforce restored by the lord of the 
manor (to whose public spirit Henley- 
in-Arden owes much). Its gabled north 
end and richly timbered roof are more 
than noteworthy. The Court Leet still 
continues to operate through its quaint 
but useful ritual, and its _ officers, 
active and passive, grave and gay, in- 
clude both high and low bailiffs, the 
patient brook-looker and the heroic 
ale-taster. Henley’s notable pewter is 
now appropriately lodged in the Guild 
House. 

Then there is the old White Swan, 
one of the most attractive hostelries in 
the county. Notwithstanding the rather 
long range of transitional alterations, it 
is still an arresting building; and as it 
is said ‘to date from the year 1353, one 
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speculates with interest on the result 
that a really careful and reverent 
restoration would produce. The 
most dignified house in Henley-in- 
Arden is The Yew Trees in 
Elizabethan days the dower house 
of Baddesley Clinton, a few miles 
distant ; but the much = smaller 
house on the broad highway which 
forms the subject of the present 
article is of still earlier date and, 
according to one chronicler, of 
historic origin. It was until recently 
the home of Mr. W. Smedley Aston. 

It is recorded that some time 
after the fall of Beaudesert Castle 
the timbers were brought down 
into Henley and used in the building 
of some of the oldest houses now 
remaining. Certainly the stalwart 
timbers of St. Loe’s offer some 
confirmation of the likelihood oft 
the story, for one does not recall 
elsewhere the use of such massive 
beams for the short spans that this 
quite small house contains. The 
history of St. Loe’s is uncertain 
One writer claims that it was 
originally the Hospital House where 
dwelt the priests of the local Guild 
in the fourteenth and _ fifteenth 
centuries, although Dugdale tells 
us that the Guild House itself 
was used for this purpose in the 
year 1447. Suffice it to say that 
the house remains a valuable speci- 
men of the wonderful Gothic spirit 
of simple virile form that was 
exemplified even in a small, almost 
miniature, house of those far-off 
days. 

The frontage of scarcely sixty 
feet is simplicity itself, the upper 
rooms overhanging corbels extend- 
ing throughout the entire length. 
The bedrooms are ceiled only a 
few feet from the apex of the root 
and some fourteen feet from the 
floor. The sloping sides of the 
roof show bold wind-braces, and 
the partition framing of 7in.-vertical 
timbers spaced a similar distance 
apart and continuing to the roof 
conspire to give a peculiarly rich 
and restful effect. 

In St. Loe’s we have another 
example of the ever-changing vicissi- 
tudes of time, for during several 
generations the house had _ been 
divided up into cottages,. and it 
was only reclaimed some ten years 
ago, when, in the simplest and most 
careful manner, it was, as far as 
practicable, restored to its original 
form and comliness. In like manner 
the utterly neglected garden was 
wholly replanned, the long grass 
alley laid, which, flanked with 
herbaceous borders and_ rose-clad 
walls on either side, now leads to 
the oak cambered bridge across the 
narrow river Alne. Here lie fields 
and orchards, the soul of peace 
and rest, bounded by the Mount, 
Beaudesert Church, the Guild House 
formal garden, a group of stately 
walnut trees, and the wandering 
stream. In so fair a_ setting 
there has been’ brought into 
being the dignified garden-house 
seen in the bottom illustration on 
this page. The right feeling and 
an invaluable repose have been 
attained by the help of old materials 
used in the simplest possible way, 
the place being built without plans 

just as everything best came. 
The interior affords an open-air 
house for ‘‘ lessons,’’ meals and 
recreation, while around have been 
grouped Dutch garden, rosery, lily 
pool and tennis lawn. Thus are 
happily blended the simpler require- 
ments of country life, and at least 
something as treasure trove of days 


long past. R. S. 
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TERRACE AND GARDEN AS REPLANNED. 
The path on the right leads to the bridge over the narrow river Alne 
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